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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Vermont maple-sugar makers have an 
exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition— happily 
under the auspices of the state association, which 
is a substantial guaranty of the purity of the 
product. There are many novel experiences in 
store for the foreigner—or, indeed, the South- 
erner—who visits Buffalo during the next few 
months, but hardly any will linger longer in his 
memory than his first taste of maple-syrup. But 
what a pity it seems that it is not to be served 
him on hot buckwheat cakes! 

Twenty-six deer in a single herd ranged 
between Pownal, Vermont, and Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, during the latter days of April 
and the earlier days of May. There are photo- 
graphs to prove it. ‘Io be sure, the local papers 
report one deer ‘‘found dead’ in this region 
during the period named; but the rascal who 
shot it did not dare to cut it up and carry it 
away, and this fact, and the presence of the live 
and unsecared herd, are so many proofs that the 
game laws are working pretty well! 

Fourteen years ago a young Connecticut 
man became separated from his relatives and 
went South. Recently he came back to hunt up 
his folks. Somebody sent him to Winsted, and 
there he met his sister, accompanied by the 
young man whom another sister was engaged 
to marry—and the young man proved to be his 
most intimate friend. From this weare probably 
expected to infer that, small or large though the 
world may be, the influence of Connecticut—and 
her young women—extends all over. It is a 
pleasing and a salutary moral. 

Backed by asyndicate, twenty-five young 
men left Maine and went to the Klondike about 
two yearsago. They had made a liberal contract 
with their capitalists, and probably every man 
expected to find gold and get rich in a little while. 
Most of them have drifted back to Maine, glad 
to get there. The claims they located proved 
worthless, and after sinking about thirty thou- 
sand dollars, the syndicate has been dissolved. 
Of course these adventurers worked hard and 
bravely, and no one can respect persons who 
would greet their return with the ‘‘I-told-you-so” 
comment. But it is permissible to suggest that 
thirty thousand dollars would have established 
some industry which might have given employ- 
ment at home to all the explorers, and which 
probably- would not have ended in total collapse. 

Along in the eighties, when the industrial 
development of the West and South was fairly 
under way, people who ought to have known 
better began to prophesy the downfall of New 
England. We had to fetch our cotton, wool, 
iron, steel and coal from long distances, they 
said. What chance had we against the man 
who could plump a mill in a cotton-field and dig 
his coal in his own back yard? 

But now, in 1901, ““Here she is; look at her,” 
says the Hartford Courant. Her cities have 
experienced their greatest known growth in the 
decade just passed. Her savings-banks hold 
more money than ever before, and the increase 
in deposits during the ten years has been beyond 
precedent. Most significant of all, New England 
railroad stocks are selling higher than those of 
any other part of the country—fthis not because 
shrewd, conservative investors have set out to 
bolster up declining industries, but because they 
think roads that supply this region are-sure of 
continuous earning capacity. 

Pessimists will do well to meditate upon these 
facts. It isa sad thing, of course, to be far from 
sources of supply, but it would be a good deal 
worse to lack “the stuff that conquers adverse 
conditions.”” That has been in New England 
ever since 1620. 


In Long Acre Square, New York City,— 
the roomy triangle which takes in the combined 
width of Broadway and Seventh Avenue, and 
extends from Forty-fifth Street to Forty-eighth 
Street,—there will shortly be erected a magnifi- 
cent monument to the officers and men of the 
ill-fated battle-ship Maine. Almost a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars was contributed 
by the people to provide this memorial, many 
thousands of the subscriptions ranging in amount 
from ten cents toa dollar. Forty-nine sculptors 
competed for the honor of supplying the design, 
and the choice fell upon Ottilio Piccirilli, a young 
Italian who resides in New York. A photograph 
of his model, showing the “front view,’ is 
reproduced on the first cover page. 

The monument proper will be fashioned of 
Tennessee marble, and will rise to a height of 
sixty-five feet. The base, on which is to be 
inscribed the names of the brave fellows who 
met their doom in the Maine, will have a width 
of eighty feet. The sculptor has expressed his 
idea in a symbolic sequence,—if one may so 
speak,—instead of merely copying uniforms and 
equipments. Thus the two colossi that represent 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, suggestive of the 
national scope of the memorial, are typified 
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respectively by a young man in the fulness of 
his strength and by an old man half-slumbering. 
In all there will be ten bronze statues. The 
large bronze group surmounting all is entitled by 
Mr. Piccirilli, “Columbia Triumphant.”’ 

The ratio of foreign to native popula- 
tion in New England is increasing so steadily 
that the original Yankee stock is threatened with 
subordination, if not extinction. The causes of 
the transformation are the increase of young 
married men and wonien of foreign birth, the 
departure of young men of New England parent- 
age for the West, the large proportion of unmar- | 
ried women in New England, the preponderance | 
of births over deaths among the foreigners, and of | 
deaths over births among the native population. 
In Connecticut the deaths among the American- 
born last year outnumbered the births by two 
thousand one hundred and sixty-nine, while 
among the foreign-born the births exceeded the 
deaths by four thousand five hundred and forty. 
The Yankee of the future, instead of talking 
with a nasal twang, is much more likely to have 
a French-Canadian patois, a Neapolitan accent 
or a Connemara brogue. There is trouble ahead 
for the writer of dialect stories. 
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DECIDEDLY COMPLICATED.. . 


The Paris Exposition had among its exhibits a 
watch that is in a large degree:a triumph’ over 
difficulties. Its mechanism performs more duties 
than are usually expected of a watch that is 
small enough to be a pocket timepiece. The 
makers are a manufacturing firm of Geneva, 
Switzerland. They have for sixty years been 
making a specialty of complicated watches, and 
this is regarded as their highest achievement, in 
that it is still convenient in size—twenty lignes, 
corresponding, as the Jeweller’s Circular 
explains, to the American eighteen size. 

The firm constructed two of these watches, 
one going to the Paris Exposition and the other 
re. purchased for the magnificent collection of 
A. Ponti, the celebrated amateur of Milan, Italy. 

The num of records each of these 
Pa: gg is enough to make them wonders 


of their ‘ > 

A calendar indicates the days of the 
month, the days of the week, and the phases 
the moon. homey Prnnhagge Dect Rim wy ~ Ape 
u which are shown automatically for any 
ghee latitude the times of the rising and the 
setting of the sun. The difficulty overcome in 
this feat was great. 

The most wonderful achievement, however, 
is that in connection with the minute-hand, which 
shows the mean time, or time in general use; the 
watch carries another hand which indicates the 
sun’s time—that is to say, the true time. This 
hand moves from the center, as 
indicating the mean time, and constantly travels 
with them, automatically apy te each day 
at midnight in the position it should occupy in 
order to show for that day the difference between 
mean and true time. The difference is great, 
being as much at certain times as fifteen minutes 
in one direction or the other. 
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INDIAN’S WAR- PAINT. 


Every paint mark on an Indian’s face, says 
one versed in Indian lore, in Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, is a sign with a definite meaning, which 
other Indians may read. When an Indian puts 
on his full war-paint, he decks himself not only 
with his own individual honors and distinctions 
won by his own bravery, but also with the 
speeial honors of his family or tribe. 

An Indian may possess one mark of distinction 
only, or many; in fact, he may be so well off in 
this like some English noblemen, 


he is able to don a new distinction for every 
—. imes he will wear all his honors 
once. ‘ 


Among the Indian tribes is one designated b 
the symbol of the dogfish, painted in red on the 
face. The various of the fish are scattered 
over the surface of the face. The iarly long 
snout is painted on the forehead, the gills are 
——— by two curved lines below = 
while the tail is shown as cut in two, 
hanging from either nostril. 

When only one or two parts of an animal are 
painted on a man’s face, it is an indication of 
inferiority; when the whole animal appears, 
even though in many oddly assorted parts, the 
- is one of great value and indicates a high 


rank. 
bid peculiar are some of the honorable 
symbo! inted on the Indians’ faces. There 
are fish, flesh and fow] of all kinds,—dog-salmon, 
devil-fish, starfish, woodpeckers, eagles, ravens, 
wolves, bears, sea-lions and sea-monsters, mosqui- 
toes, frogs, mountain-goats, and all manner of 
foot, claw or beak marks,—each with a special 

meaning of its own. 
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BREAKING THE NEWS. 


COMPANION. 


“As to Clothes” 
_A. Shuman 6G Co., 


Shuman Corner, 
Boston. 


One of the first lessons a boy has to 
learn when he gets out in the world 
is the influence of clothes on success, 
and the importance of giving just 
the right amount of thought to them. 
If he gives too much, he becomes a 
fop, and no business man wants a fop 
about his place. If he pa too little, 
thinking that people will recognize his 
pore qualities anyway, and judge him 

y them rather than by the fit of his 
coat and the cut of his trousers, he 
may become a sloven. 


YOUTHS AND YOUNG MEN 
from 15 to 18 years of age will find that the 


** Hour-Glass Back ”’ 


Military effect Sack Suit for general nice 
wear is the most distinguished style of the 
season. We sell these suits at 

$13.50, $15.00 and $20.00. 


The term “ Hour-Glass Back” is copyrighted by us. 


~ 


We are also headquarters for the Youth 
of America in Suits for Golf, Wheel- 
ing and all outing purposes. The nattiest 
Summer Styles are represented in these 
arments. The Golf Jackets are plain, and 
the Norfolk Coats are with pleats front and 
back, belted and yoked; they are artistic 
to a degree, yet comfortable and loose. 


Norfolk Golf Suits. 


Long Trousers, 
$8, $10, $12, $15, $20. 


Wheeling Suits. 


Short Trousers, Equestrian Knee, 
$6, $8, $10, $12. 


| A, SHUMAN 6 CO., 


Shuman Corner, 
Boston. 


Blanks for self measures will be sent 
on application, and goods forwarded 
for approval, which can be returned 
if they are not satisfactory in every 
respect, we being responsible for 
express charges one way. Exchanges 
made promptly. 
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Hoot, Mon! 


Dinna ye see ma 
Garters? 

The vera 
thing for 
hauden 
up the 
Stokens. 






Supporters 


The Standard 
for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. 





Different from the 

others. No Cords, 

No Pins, No Buttons. 

Your dealer has them, or handsome Sample Pair 
by mail for 25 cents. 


THE CLARK MFG. CO., Makers, 
657 Washington St., Boston. 
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Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 
All Druggists. 50 Cents a Bottle. 
. M. BROCK & CO. - - LYNN, MASS. 
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Your 


Old Carpet 


stored in the attic or a few 


Neat Rugs 


Doing good Service? 


T’S for you to choose. Right 
here in New England you 
can have your old carpets made 
over into serviceable rugs, there- 
by getting a few more years’ 
wear at small expense. Our 
economic process has pleased 
others and will please you. 
Write for further particulars. 
Lewis Batting Company, 
Walpole, Mass. 





“CRESCO" 
A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 
Disconnected 

in front, with 
Elastic Gore 

at sides. 


Where the CRESCO 

is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


$1.00. 


Drab or White, Long, 


“ ” Short or Medium 
CRESCO. Loneth. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
































Temple Bar says that the London factory 


| girl revels in a funeral. It is a distinction to 


have lost a near relative, and to be dressed in | 
mourning fills her with a melancholy pride.. Her | 
sympathy for those in grief is thus mingled with | 
a sense of their enviable lot. 


_It was from this mixture of motives that a 
little party of factory girls called one night upon 
their visiting “club lidy.” 

**Miss,” said the spokeswoman. “ain’t you got 
a brother in the war?” 

The lady assented. 

ont his nime Major —— ?” 

“ es. ” 


“Well, miss, ’e’s dead!” said the bearer of 
evil tidings. “It’s on all the posters.” 

_The report proved to be erroneous, but that 
did not detract from the messenger’s kindly 
intentions. 


















Prices: 


Send stamp for Bicycle Catalogue. 


Successors to 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 











‘| Bicycl eS for 


For Boys 5 to 7 years, $17.00. For Boys 8 to 10 years, $18.50. 

For Boys 12 to 14 years, $20.00. Girls’ Models, 50 Cents extra. 
We have a few 20- and 24-inch girls’ wheels that sold last year for $18.00 and 

$20.00 — our price now $13.00 and $14.00. 

Oldest and largest sporting goods house in the 

country. Established by John P. Lovell in 1840. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY, 
163-165 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Boys and Girls 


Our juvenile bicycles are the handsomest 
and easiest-running wheels on the market. 
Built on the lines of the high-grade, full-size 
bicycles and with the same elegant finish. 














EARN 


Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


Cream, Perfumed Bath Tablets, Complexion Soap, etc. : SS 
#20.00 in Cash each Week, taking advantage of the LIBERAL COMMISSIO® © 
allow our agents, and giving to EACH Cust aati 
We will be pleased to Mail You our 170-page illustrated Premium List with I ri 
List. WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to deliver goods before paying for | 
when not convenient to send payment with order. We also carry a full line of Rog: 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 


Dinner Sets, Watches, Ladies’ Silk and Flannel Waists,Sew '''= 
Machines and Hundreds of other Premiums, including a LA N« t 
VARIETY OF HANDSOME CHAIRS, by devoting a few ! id 
work selling our Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Perfumes, Cole 


Or from %6.00 fo 


a hand present or ch 





rs 


LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston, “ass- 
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“7 F you vas in der old country ships, a liddle 
| shaver like you vood pe only der boy, 
und you vood wait on der able seamen. 
Und ven der able seaman sing out, ‘Boy, der 
water-jug!’ you vood jump quick, like a shot, 
und bring der water-jug. Und ven der able 
seaman sing out, ‘Boy, my. boots!’ you vood 
get der boots. Und you vood pe politeful, und 
say ‘Yessir’ und ‘No sir.’ But you pe in der 
American ship, und you t’ink you are so good 
as der able seamen. Chris, mine boy, | haf 
ben a sailorman for twenty-two years, und 
do you t’ink you are so goodas me? | vasa 
sailorman pefore you vas borned, und I knot 
und reef und splice ven you play mit top- 
strings und fly kites.” 

“But you are unfair, Emil!” cried Chris 
Farrington, his sensitive face flushed and 
hurt. He wasa slender though strongly built 
young fellow of seventeen, with Yankee 
ancestry writ large all over him. 

“Dere you go vonce again!” the Swedish 
sailor exploded. “My nameis Mister Johansen, 
und a kid of a boy like you call me ‘Emil!’ It 
vas insulting, und comes pecause of der 
American ship !’’ 

“But you call me ‘Chris!’ ’’ the boy expostu- 
lated, reproachfully. 

“But you vas a boy.”’ 

“Who does a man’s work,” Chris retorted. 
“And because I do a man’s work I have as 
much right to call you by your first name as 
you me. Weare all equals in this fo’c’sle, and 
you know it. When we signed for the voyage 
in San Francisco, we signed as sailors on the 
Sophie Sutherland, and there was no differ- 
ence made with any of us. Haven’t I always 
done my work? Did I ever shirk? Did you 
or any other man ever have to take a wheel for 
me? Ora lookout? Or go aloft?” 

“Chris is right,”’ interrupted a young English 
sailor. “No man has had to do a tap of his 
work yet. He signed as good as any of us, 
and he’s shown himself as good —’’ 

“* Better!” broke in a Nova Scotia man. 
“Better ‘than some of us! When we struck 
the sealing-grounds he turned out to be next to 
the best boat-steerer aboard. Only French 
Louis, who’d been at it for years, could beat 
him. I’m only a boat-puller, and you’re only 
a boat-puller, too, Emil Johansen, for all your 
twenty-two years at sea. Why don’t you 
become a boat-steerer ?”’ 

“Too clumsy,” laughed the Englishman, 
“and too slow.” 

“Little that counts, one way or the other,’’ 
joined in Dane Jurgensen, coming to the aid of 
his Scandinavian brother. “Emil is a man 
grown and an able seaman ; the boy is neither.”’ 

And so the argument raged back and forth, 
the Swedes, Norwegians and Danes, because | 
of race kinship, taking the part of Johansen, | 
and the English, Canadians and Americans | 
taking the part of Chris. From an unprejudiced 
point of view, the right was on the side of | 
Chris. As he had truly said, he did a man’s 
Work, and the same work that any of them did. 
But they were prejudiced, and badly so, and | 
out of the words which passed rose a standing 
quarrel which divided the forecastle into two 
parties. 

The Sophie Sutherland was a seal-hunter, | 
registered out of San Francisco, and engaged | 
in hunting the furry sea-animals along the | 
Japanese coast north to Bering Sea. The 
other vessels were two-masted schooners, but 
she was a three-master and the largest in the | 
fleet. In fact, she was a full-rigged, three-top- 
mast schooner, newly built. 

Although Chris Farrington knew that justice 
was with him, and that he performed all his | 
work faithfully and well, many a time, in | 
secret thought, he longed for some pressing | 
emergency to arise whereby he could demon- | 
Strate to the Scandinavian seamen that he also 
was an able seaman. 

But one stormy night, by an accident for | 
which he was in nowise accountable, in over- | 
hauling a spare anchor-chain he had all the 
fingers of his left hand badly crushed. And his 
hopes were likewise crushed, for it was impossi- | 
ble for him to continue hunting with the boats, 
and he was forced to stay idly aboard until his | 


with startling rapidity, and all the signs 
were ripe for a great storm—how great, 
not even the sailing-master anticipated. 
He and Chris set to work to prepare for 
it. They put storm gaskets on the furled 
topsails, lowered and stowed the foresail 
and spanker and took in the two inner 

















** FED HIM ALL OF A POUND OF CAKE-CHOCOLATE.’’ 


fingers should heal. Yet, although he little 
dreamed it, this very accident was to give him 
the long looked-for opportunity. 

One afternoon in the latter part of May the 
Sophie Sutherland rolled sluggishly in a 
breathless calm. The seals were abundant, the 
hunting good, and the boats were all away and 
out of sight. And with them was almost every 
man of thecrew. Besides Chris, there remained 
only the captain, the sailing-master and the 
Chinese cook. 

The captain was captain only by courtesy. 
He was an old man, past eighty, and blissfully 
ignorant of the sea and its ways; but he was 
the owner of the vessel, and hence the hon- 
orable title. Of course the sailing-master, 
who was really captain, was a thoroughgoing 
seaman. The mate, whose post was aboard, 
was out with the boats, having temporarily 
taken Chris’s place as boat-steerer. 

When good weather and good sport came 
together, the boats were accustomed to range 
far and wide, and often did not return to the 
schooner until long after dark. But for all 
that it was a perfect hunting day, Chris noted 
a growing anxiety on the part of the sailing- 
master. He paced the deck nervously, and was 
constantly sweeping the horizon with his marine 
glasses. Nota boat was in sight. As sunset 
arrived, he even sent Chris aloft to the mizzen- 
topmast-head, but with no better luck. The 
boats could not possibly be back before mid- 
night. 


Since noon the barometer had been falling | 


jibs. In the one remaining jib they put a| 
single reef, and a single reef in the mainsail. | 

Night had fallen before they finished, and 
with the darkness came the storm. A low | 
moan swept over the sea, and the wind struck 
the Sophie Sutherland flat. But she righted 
quickly, and with the sailing-master at the 
wheel, sheered her bow into within five points 
of the wind. Working as well as he could 
with his bandaged hand, and with the feeble 
aid of the Chinese cook, Chris went forward 
and backed the jib over to the weather side. 
This, with the flat mainsail, left the schooner 
hove to. 

“God help the boats! It’s no gale! It’s a 
typhoon !”’ the sailing-master shouted to Chris 
at eleven o’clock. “Too much canvas! Got to 
get two more reefs into that mainsail, and got 
to do it right away!’’ He glanced at the old 


| captain, shivering in oilskins at the binnacle 


and holding on for dear life. ‘“There’s only you 
and I, Chris—and the cook; but he’s next to 
worthless!” 

In order to make the reef, it was necessary 
to lower the mainsail, and the removal of this 
after pressure was bound to make the schooner 
fall off before the wind and sea because of the 
forward pressure of the jib. 

“Take the wheel!” the sailing- master 
directed. “And when I give the word, hard 
up with it! And when she’s square before it, 
steady her! And keep her there! We'll 
heave to again as soon as I get the reefs in!’* 

Gripping the kicking spokes, Chris watched | 
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him and the reluctant cook go forward into the 
howling darkness. The Sophie Sutherland 
was plunging into the huge head-seas and 
wallowing tremendously, the tense steel stays 
and taut rigging humming like harp-strings to 
the wind. A buffeted cry came to his ears, 
and he felt the schooner’s bow paying off of its 
own accord. The mainsail was down! 

He ran the wheel hard-over and kept anxious 
track of the changing direction of the wind on 
his face and of the heave of the vessel. This 
was the crucial moment. In performing the 
evolution she would have to pass broadside to 
the surge before she could get before it. The 
wind was blowing directly on his right cheek, 
when he felt the Sophie Sutherland lean over 
and begin to rise toward the sky—up—up—an 
infinite distance! Would she clear the crest of 
the gigantic wave? 

Again by the feel of it, for he could see 
nothing, he knew that a wall of water was 
rearing and curving far above him along the 
whole weather side. There was an instant’s 
calm as the liquid wall intervened and shut off 
the wind. ‘The schooner righted, and for that 
instant seemed at perfect rest. Then she 
rolled to meet the descending rush. 

Chris shouted to the captain to hold tight, 
and prepared himself for the shock. But the 
man did not live who could face it. An ocean 
of water smote Chris’s back, and his clutch 
on the spokes was loosened as if it were a 
baby’s. Stunned, powerless, like a straw on 
the face of a torrent, he was swept onward he 
knew not whither. Missing the corner of the 
cabin, he was dashed forward along the poop 
runway a hundred feet or more, striking 
violently against the foot of the foremast. A 
second wave, crushing inboard, hurled him 
back the way he had come, and left him half- 
drowned where the poop steps should have been. 

Bruised and bleeding, dimly conscious, he 
felt for the rail and dragged himself to his feet. 
Unless something could be done, he knew the 
last moment had come. As he faced the poop 
the wind drove into his mouth with suffocating 
force. This fact brought him back to his 
senses with a start. The wind was blowing 
from dead aft! The schooner was out of the 
trough and before it! But the send of the sea 
was bound to broach her toagain. Crawling 
up the runway, he managed to get to the 
wheel just in time to prevent this. The binnacle 
light was still burning. They were safe! 

That is, he and the schooner were safe. As 
to the welfare of his three companions he could 
not say. Nor did he dare leave the wheel in 
order to find out, for it took every second of his 
undivided attention to keep the vessel to her 
course. ‘The least fraction of carelessness and 
the heave of the sea under the quarter was 
liable to thrust her into the trough. So, a boy 
of one hundred and forty pounds, he clung to 
his herculean task of guiding the two hundred 
straining tons of fabric amid the chaos of the 
great storm forces. 

eHalf an hour later, groaning and sobbing, 
the captain crawled to Chris’s feet. All was 
lost, he whimpered. He was smitten unto 
death. The galley had gone by the board, the - 
mainsail and running-gear, the cook, every- 
thing ! 

““Where’s the sailing-master?”’ Chris de- 
manded, when he had caught breath after 
steadying a wild lurch of the schooner. It was 
no child’s play to steer a vessel under single- 
reefed jib before a typhoon. 

“Clean up for’ard,’’ the old man replied. 
“Jammed under the fo’c’sle-head, but still 
breathing. Both his arms are broken, he says, 
and he doesn’t know how many ribs. He’s 
hurt bad.” 

“Well, he’ll drown there the way she’s 
shipping water through the hawse-pipes. Go 
for’ard!’’ Chris commanded, taking charge of 
things as a matter of course. ‘Tell him not to 
worry; that I’m at the wheel. Help him as 
much as you can, and make him help —’’ He 
stopped and ran the spokes to starboard as a 
tremendous billow rose under the stern and 
yawed the schooner to port—‘‘and make him 
help himself for the rest. Unship the fo’c’sle- 
hatch and get him down into a bunk. ‘Then 
ship the hatch again.” 

The captain turned his aged face forward 
and wavered pitifully. The waist of the ship 
was full of water to the bulwarks. He had 
just come through it, and knew death lurked 
every inch of the way. 

“Go!” Chris shouted, fiercely. And as the 
fear-stricken man started, “And take another 
look for the cook !”’ 

Two hours later, almost dead from suffering, 
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the captain returned. He had obeyed orders. | fact, that when all hands were gathered together | sailorman as I. You vas a bully boy und able 
The sailing-master was helpless although safe in | on deck during the dog-watch, Emil Johansen | seaman, und I pe proud for you! 
a bunk; the cook was gone. Chris sent the | strode over to Chris and gripped him by the | “Und Chris!” He turned as if he had 
captain below to the cabin to change his clothes. | hand. | forgotten something, and called back, “From dis 

After interminable hours of toil, day broke cold 
andgray. Chris looked abouthim. The Sophie | “Chris, 1 gif in. 
Sutherland was racing before the typhoon like | 
a thing possessed. ‘There was no rain, but the 
wind whipped the spray of the sea mast-high, 
obscuring everything except in the immediate | 
neighborhood. 

Two waves only could Chris see at a time— 
the one before and the one behind. So small | 
and insignificant the schooner seemed on the long | 


TE 


“Chris,” he said, so loudly that all could hear, | time always you call me ‘Emil’ mitout der 
You vas yoost so good a! ‘Mister!’” 







VERYTHING conspired. 
It wouldn’t have happened 


one moment, midway down the 
hall, the girl caught her breath in 


Pacific roll! Rushing up a maddening mountain, , I ne ; : I 
she would poise like a cockle-shell on the giddy if poor little Bobbie’s first a sob of pity for the invalid mother 
summit, breathless and rolling, leap outward and | discipline had not taken place at home—not for herself. 


“We're in for it, as sure as 
there’s avenging justice at the end 
of the hall!” breathed Frances to 
herself. She showed no signs of 
sorrow. Little Virginia Trapp 
glanced up sidewise into the cold, impassive face, 
and sighed gently. 

In the Supreme Court sat the principal, still 
thinking of Bobbie. He was measuring time 
until the noon hour, when he could go home 
again. He had not been able to decide to his 


early on that morning, and if 
Frances Wylie had not been ‘‘on 
the rampage” again when school 
opened. Bobbie was the princi- 
pal’s only and idolized son, and 
still in kilts. Frances Wylie was the mischief- 
brewer of Miss Virginia Trapp’s room, Number 
Seven. 

“It was awful!” groaned the principal under 
his breath. He spread his hands out on the 


down into the yawning chasm beneath, and bury 
herself in the smother of foam at the bottom. 
Then the recovery, another mountain, another 
sickening upward rush, another poise, and the 
downward crash! Abreast of him, to starboard, 
like a ghost of the storm, Chris saw the cook 
dashing apace with the schooner. Evidently, 
when washed overboard, he had grasped and 
become entangled in a trailing halyard. 

For three hours more, alone with this gruesome 
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soon forget those fifteen minutes. In Room 
Number Seven they passed with fearful slow- 
ness. Frances watched the hands of the grea: 
clock in momentary expectation of avengin 
doom. That it did not come filled her wit! 
amazement. Where was the scandalized princi 
pal, with Miss Trapp,’ white and angry, at hi 
heels? Why didn’t they come? 

“Call this fun!’ thought Frances in disgust 
“I never enjoyed myself so little in my life! |— 
I guess I’m getting scared.” 

In the Supreme Court the fifteen minute: 
dragged their length out monotonously. Tl: 
principal had turned back to his desk and 
resumed his writing quietly. It was his way to 
leave malefactors to their own thoughts for a 
season. The thoughts of this particular one, 
sitting still and flushed in the Prisoner’s Dock, 
were gradually straightening out from paralyzed 
bewilderment and anger into steady reasoning. 

Miss Trapp had not succeeded in uttering a 
word. As the door snapped behind Frances she 
had stepped forward and cleared her throat 
desperately. But the principal had waved his 
hand deprecatingly. 

“Not yet; we will talk later on,’’ he had said 
calmly. In his mind he had determined to wait 
until the beginning of the afternoon session, and 





companion, Chris held the Sophie Sutherland 
before the wind and sea. He had long since 
forgotten his mangled fingers. The bandages 
had been torn away, and the cold, salt spray had 
eaten into the half-healed wounds until they were 
numb and no longer pained. But he was not 
cold. The terrific labor of steering forced the 
perspiration from every pore. Yet he was faint 





green baize of his table and regarded them with 
horror, as if there were blood on them. (Could it | 
be they had punished Bobbie—Bobbie? He} 
had looked so bewitching and inky and naughty ! 
His little crisp, sun-yellow curls had stood up 
round his reproachful face so becomingly ! 
“Awful! awful!” the principal groaned. He 
was in no mood to begin the day’s work in his 


| making him nervous and distressed. 


“Supreme Court,” on the ground floor of the 





entire comfort that Bobbie would be at the half- 
way place to-day, as usual, and the doubt was 


then settle this trouble. 

Miss Trapp consulted her watch. It was coo! 
and still in the Supreme Court, and she folded 
her hands on the cover of her Vergil and rested, 
with a smile in the corners of her mouth. 

“A hardened case,” reflected the principal, 
dimly aware of the smile. “But we will practise 
patience—yes, yes, certainly, patience.” It was 


There was a low knock at the door. 

“Come in!’ the principal called. He had left 
his spectacles at home in the inquisitorial cham- 
ber with Bobbie, and the two figures that entered 
—one tall, the other short—were unfamiliar and 





Maltbie High School. There would be punishing 












**] WILL LEAVE HER HERE, THEN, WITH’ YOU — AND HER OWN CONSCIENCE.”’ 


and weak with hunger and exhaustion, and hailed 
with delight the advent on deck of the captain, 
who fed him all of a pound of cake-chocolate. It 
strengthened him at once. 

He ordered the captain to cut the halyard by 
which the cook’s body was towing, and also to go 
forward and cut loose the jib-halyard and sheet. | half again as big as little Miss Trapp. 

When he had done so, the jib fluttered a couple| Frances was “on probation.’”’ She had been 
of moments like a handkerchief, then tore out | warned that one more misdemeanor would send 
of the bolt-ropes and vanished. The Sophie | her to the Supreme Court. 

Sutherland was running under bare poles. | “I’m not afraid,” she thought, serenely. 

By noon the storm had spent itself, and by six | “She’s so little! I could put her in my pocket 
in the evening the waves had died down suffi- | and run away with her.” 
ciently to let Chris leave the helm. It was almost But tiny, gentle-faced Virginia Trapp came of 
hopeless to dream of the small boats weathering | Puritan stock, and was endowed with courage. 
the typhoon, but there is always the chance in | She might twist her small white fingers nervously, 
saving human life, and Chris at once applied | but she would not draw back. Let Frances 
himself to going back over the course along | Wylie beware! 
which he had fled. He managed to get a reef in®} So the day began in the Maltbie High School, 
one of the inner jibs and two reefs in the spanker, | with a sore-hearted, self-reproachful father in | 
and then, with the aid of the watch-tackle, to the Supreme Court, and in Room Number Seven 
hoist them tothe stiff breeze that yet blew. Anda mischief-loving girl and a tiny, troubled | 
all through the night, tacking back and forth on | teacher. So the day went forward until the 
the back track, he shook out canvas as fast as the | Vergil class was called. Then — 
wind would permit. | “Miss Wylie!” 

The injured sailing-master had turned delirious,| ©The voice was ringing and firm, and the little | 
and between tending him and lending a hand | teacher took an impetuous step forward. She 
with the ship, Chris kept the captain busy. 
“*Taught me more seamanship,”’ as he afterward | on the collar of the Tilly Slowboy of the class, 
said, “than I’d learned on the whole voyage.” | and Frances’ solemn face, set among so many 
But by daybreak the old man’s feeble frame | laughing ones, was enough to fix the culprit. 
succumbed, and he fell off into exhausted roan “Miss Wylie, you will accompany me to the | 
on the weather poop. principal’s room,” the little teacher said, quietly. 

Chris, who could now lash the wheel, covered | ‘“The class may go to the board and write out | 
the tired man with blankets from below, and | the scansion of the first six lines of the lesson | 
went fishing in the lazaretto for something to eat. | while I am absent. I am sure I need not ask | 
But by the day following he found himself forced | the’ young ladies to remember that it is study 
to give in, drowsing fitfully by the wheel and | hour. I am ready, Miss Wylie.’’ 
waking ever and anon to take a look at things. | There was gentle emphasis on the word ladies. 

On the afternoon of the third day he picked | Miss Trapp and the tall girl crossed the open 
up a schooner, dismasted and battered. As he | space to the door, side by side. Frances Wylie 
approached, close-hauled on the wind, he saw | held her fair head high. There might have been 
her decks crowded by an unusually large crew, | two pages in her wake, holding up trailing robes. 
and on sailing in closer, made out among others | At the door she cast a haughty backward glance 
the faces of his missing comrades. And he was | into the room, and suddenly dimpled with 
just in the nick of time, for they were fighting a | laughter at the legend she read upon the black- 
losing fight at the pumps. An hour later they, | board: 


to do, of course, and to think he had punished 
Bobbie—little sunny-haired Bobbie ! 

“It’s going to be a bad day. I see it in France 
Wylie’s eyes!” groaned little Miss Trapp, in- 
wardly. Frances from her back seat gazed about 
with studied, innocent wonder. She was almost 


| had seen the placard, “ Rooms to Let,” pinned | 





with the crew of the sinking craft, were aboard | 
the Sophie Sutherland. | 

Having wandered so far from their own vessel, | 
they had taken refuge on the strange schooner | 
just before the storm broke. She was a Canadian 
sealer on her. first voyage, and as was now 
apparent, her last. 

The captain of the Sophie Sutherland had a | 
story to tell, also, and he told it well—so well, in 


Our friend—has gone—un to—the Su—preme Court. 
Alas,—who en—ters there—leaves hope—behind! 


Frances’ laugh sounded softly in her throat. 
The little teacher was already in the hall, wait- 
ing, and failed to see the words provoking her 


| mirth. 


The two walked down the long hall silently, 
both remembering that this was the first public 
disgrace of Frances Wylie’s school life. For 


what he was sorely afraid he had not practised 
that morning with Bobbie, and his conscience 
was sensitive on the point. 

“Tf I tell him about it now, he will dismiss her 
anyway. What hope would there be after an 
escapade like this?” the little teacher mused. 
‘*He would never let her come back—never! And 
that would break her mother’s heart. 1 don’t 
know but it would break Frances’, too. She’s 
really a dear girl, mischicf and all. I can’t do 
it! I’m going to give her a chance to take it all 
back.” There was just the one chance— Frances 
should have it. 

“You may go now, young lady, but you will 
return at the opening of the afternoon session. 
We will talk then.” 

The principal’s voice was kind and, although 
he did not look up from his work, it was certain 
Miss 


hazy to him. He was very dependent upon his 
‘ spectacles. 


“Good morning,” he said, absently. 

The two figures edged a little way 
into the room. For an instant there 
‘was embarrassing silence, while the 
principal from behind his desk 
observed vaguely the tall dignity of 
Frances and the curly brown head 
of the tiny teacher. There was no 
question as to identity. 
Even to unspectacled eyes 
it was plain enough which 
was which. 

Under the stress of ex- 
citement Virginia Trapp’s 
tongue sometimes played 
her false. Now as she 














she found herself incapable | Trapp’s heart warmed to him. 
of utteringa syllable. Her| Room Seven was emptying itself into the 
tongue fluttered sound-| corridor in its usual orderly fashion. Frances 


lessly. | stood soberly at the door. The little teacher 
“Well?” | touched her arm and beckoned her aside. There 
The principal gazed dim- | was a suspicion of a laugh in Miss Trapp’s eyes, 


ly at Frances, waiting. He | but her lips were grave. 

would give her time. It| “Judgment is suspended. I am to go back 
was a source of grief to him that he was held | this afternoon for it,’ she said. “I thought J 
in such awe by his teachers. This tall, stately | would tell you, and if you cared to go, instead—it 
woman must be the new teacher in Room Nine. | is a chance.’’ 

“You have brought the young lady to me?| “Miss Trapp!” cried Frances, breathlessly, 
She has been — er—transgressing, I see,’”’ he | catching at both the small white hands. “Do 
said, gravely, turning his near-sighted eyes with | you mean he doesn’t know yet? ‘That—that 
grave disapproval upon the tongue-tied little | there is some chance, after all, for me? You 
teacher. And before little Miss Trapp had time | haven’t told ?”’ 
to gasp with astonishment, he had waved her) “I haven’t ‘told,’ ”’ the little teacher said, 
peremptorily toward the ‘‘Prisoner’s Dock” and | gently. “There was a chance to wait, and I did. 
turned back to Frances. | I thought you might want to take my place this 

“You may leave her with me. I prefer to | afternoon.” 
have the story directly from her,” he said,| “Ido! 1 will! I’m goingto!”’ sobbed Frances, 
gravely. in a tempest of tears. “I'll tell every single thing 

It had all happened in the briefest possible |—1I’ll get down on my knees! O Miss Trapp, | 
time. While the little teacher was still flushed | didn’t think of mother then, or you, or anything 
and speechless, Frances had realized the princi- | in the living, breathing world but fun !” 
| pal’s mistake and the rich possibilities for fun in | | Bobbie, in his little blue kilt, met his father on 
| it. She had taken in all the things that con- | | the way home with a glad cry of welcome It 
spired—the absence of the all-important specta- | augured well for Frances. 


cles from the principal’s nose, the presence of the | 
Seeesesettt 


far-away, preoccupied look in his pleasant gray | 
LOVE, THE CONQUEROR: 





eyes, and the ridiculous contrast between herself 
| and the tiny, cropped-haired teacher. A reckless | 
| spirit seized the girl. The end of the world was | 
at hand, in any event; why not make the most 


of this last opportunity ? A True Story of the Australian Bush. 
Frances drew herself up and bowed with BY FE. HAWSON 
dignity. . 


“] will leave her here, then, with you—and 
| her own conscience,” she added, in little Miss 
Trapp’s best manner. | dusk of the early morning, she felt a sharp, fier) 
| Then she closed the door behind her and sped | sting in her arm, and looking down, saw a snake 
down the hall, stifling her laughter. Straight | glide away among the logs. It had passed thie 
| into Room Seven she walked, and then she) | night in the wood-heap, and angry at being 
| dropped into the chair behind the teacher’s desk. | | disturbed, had stung her. She flung down hei 
| There was dead silence in the room, while from | | armful of logs and rushed into the house. 
one girl to another travelled a look of mystifica- | sharp butcher-knife lay on the table; this she 
tion. Then Frances rose to her feet. She had | seized and cut the wound, then sucked the bloo« 
recovered her breath and was quite calm and | But she had little hope, for the bite was from tl 
serious. | fangs of a venomous snake, and she had receiv« 
“*Y oung ladies, our beloved teacher has unfor- | the full force of the poison. 
| tunately been arraigned before the Supreme; Already she seemed to feel the first sympto!: 
Court, and I have been put in charge of Room of coming death in the deadly lethargy whi! 
Seven, in her place,” she said, impressively. ‘‘I | crept through her limbs. The thought of |) 
need not ask you to remember that it is study | babies, now lying asleep in the adjoining ro 
hour. The class in Vergil may recite.” | further agonized her, for a mental picture 1 
A ripple of merriment ruffled the calm surface | before her of her darlings starving slow!) 
of the room, but Frances arrested it with a sharp | death. And how sad would be their fathe: 
tap of little Miss Trapp’s ruler. | home-coming! How terrible to find the \ 
“Be quiet !’? she commanded. “There aren’t | and children he had !eft alive and well life! 
but fifteen minutes left before the noon hour. | corpses! 
Don’t any of you dare to make a disturbance till Then her mother-love cried out for time, ©: 
then! I shall report every living, breathing soul | a little time, in order that she might provide 
that does! Now somebody reci | them. Her husband had been away shearing ‘0! 
Frances Wylie and little Miss Trapp will not | six weeks. He would be back in a fortnight, : 


3 Mrs. Morgan bent over the wood-heap in 
the yard of her Australian home in the 
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he must prepare enough food to keep them for | care of the younger ones when mamma should | no more printed than paid for my contribution ; | 
‘hat time. It would be of no use to try to take | have “gone to sleep.” Thus the day passed in | and honestly, as I now dimly recall it, I think 


‘he children to the nearest neighbor, fifty miles | 
listant; she would die on the way, and leave 
‘he helpless little ones in the cart. The old 
norse might know enough to take them to their 
lestination, but probably he would return home. 
[here was ample flour in the house; she would 
bake and cook, and fight back death until enough | 
food was prepared to keep the children alive until 
their father’s return. 

With feverish haste she ran back to the 
wood-heap, where she found the snake pinioned 
under one of the logs she had flung 
down in her horror. She quickly 
killed it; then she returned to the 
kitchen, lighted the fire, put on 
the camp oven, kneaded up the 
dough shé had prepared over- 
night, and put the loaves in the 
oven. Then she prepared other 
batches of bread, and placed them 
in the warmth to rise. Every 
few minutes a horrible drowsi- 
ness came over her, but she 
resolutely fought it down. She 
must do her work, and death 
must be forced to wait until 





it was done. 
The children awoke and 
called for “mamma.” She 


attended to their little wants 
in a kind of dream. Every now 
and again she would sway and 
nearly fall, but always witha 
strong effort of will she would 
shake off the fatal coma and ad- 
dress herself to some new task. 

The water used in the house was drawn from 


a well near by; a supply must be secured and | as she kissed them, saying, “I won’t go to sleep | 
placed within reach of the children, the horses | at all. I will stay with you all the time till | 












ceaseless activity, and the evening found the 
mother still alive. 

Only once had she fallen into the comatose 
state which precedes death from snake-bite, and 
she was roused from this stupor by little Mora, 
whom she had bidden not to let mamma sleep 
for one moment, and by the screams of the 
younger children. She had risen and run up 
and down like one distracted until the heaviness 
partly left her. 

Even now, when night had come, and the 
children were peacefully sleep- 
ing, she did not dare to lie down 
lest she should never rise again. 
She looked round with intense 
satisfaction on the pile of loaves 
she had baked ; at least her babies 
would not starve. Then hope 
began to dawn. If she had lived 
through the day, might she not 
recover? Then a dim recollec- 
tion came of having heard 
that if one could ward off the 
deadly coma until the snake 
poison was worked out of the 
blood, life might be saved. 

Spurred by this hope, she 
went out and passed the night 
walking up and down. The 
morning found her weak and 
weary, but alive and hopeful. 
When the little ones awoke 
they cried out to her: “O mam- 
ma, don’t go to sleep! Please 
don’t !’’ “I’s so seared! Please 
don’t go to sleep !”” 

Tears of joy and hope filled the mother’s eyes 





} 


it was worth neither printing nor paying for. 
There now began for me a long series of defeats 
at the hands of editors all over the English- 


in declining the poem before my face, which Mr, 
Stoddard offered him for me, with an indorse- 
ment that ought to have procured its acceptance 
from all the magazines in Christendom, it was 
so sweeping. 

I should be at a loss how to account 
for the fact that while magazine 





| hardly anything more 
| to do there than to work 
the smoke out of the 
| seals of my despatches 
|to the State Depart- 
| ment, I applied myself 
| diligently to literature. 
My ill luck did not begin 
at once: in fact, the first 
poem which I sent 
home to the Atlantic 
Monthly was accepted 
by the editor with a 
flattering letter of ac- 
knowledgment, and 
printed after no very 
long delay. The delay 
was not so long as the 
poem, which occupied 
| five pages of the magazine, and was in the kind | 
| of hexameters which I had studied how to write | 
in their English and German form. There even 
came from America some kindly newspaper 
notices of the poem, and for a while I sent 
contributions to editors with the gaiety of heart 
which its success infused. The gaiety passed, 
but not the courage, as they began to return to) 
me. They returned from London as well as| 
| from Boston and from New York. 


| speaking world. I went 


to Venice, and as I had 
i 


sie 














A Chapter of Rejections. 


BEGAN to think now that my part was all 
rejection ; and so it was from the Atlantic 


must be taken from their own paddock and put | father comes home.” And so it proved. Mrs. | Monthly, where I had once been so fortunate. 


in the one where the sheep were grazing, within | 
reach of the great clay water-tank. Little Mora, | 
the eldest of the four children, was trained to take | 






In Two Parts.—Part Two. 


URING the last year of 
my life in Columbus I 
had not failed to write a novel. 
It was high time that 1 should 
have done so; and having 
written it, I had no thought 
but to risk my fate with it 
in an offer to the Atlantic. 
My novel was expanded, or rather continued, | 
from a sketch which I had written a year or two | 
before while still in my village at home, and | 
which I had offered to the ‘Rateherbecher | 
Magazine. It had never been accepted, it had 
never even been rejected; in fact, I got no word 
from the editor about it, and after several trials 
could get none. I could only suppose, from his 
resolute silence, that he did not want it. So I 
made it the first chapter of my novel, and confi- 
dently sent it with the rest to the Atlantic. In 
due season the manuscript was returned to me, 
but after such a long season that I had time to 
form hopes of its acceptance. 

The editor, or rather the assistant editor (he 
was no longer the assistant editor who had 
rejected my hexameters), 
wrote me a very kind 
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Morgan did not die. Her mother-love, which had 
first stimulated her to action, had saved her life. 
Love conquered death. 


that he printed it at once. I 
represented to him as strongly 
as I could the ill turn he had 
done me, and I so wrought 
upon him that he asked, with 
well-feigned astonishment, if I 
had not yet been paid for it. 
I said that I had not, and he 
said that the check should 
be sent me immediately. The 
check was not sent immediately, nor ever. 

When I again met him he remembered the fact 


with much more enthusiasm than I could have | 


expected. I was then about sailing for my 
consular post in Venice, and he made a note of 


my address in New York, so that he might send | 


it to me at my boarding-house that very afternoon. 
As the sum he proposed to pay me was fifteen 
dollars, I cannot to this day understand why he 
should not have paid it to me then and there; 
but it may not have been etiquette for him to 
do so, or it may be that the exchequer of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine was at that moment 


so low that it had not even fifteen dollars in it.|and where some of the material in “Italian | rejected; but this did not stay me. 


I inclined the more to this opinion because very 
shortly afterward the magazine perished of 
pecuniary inanition. 

Perhaps I have told all this before 





letter in which he regret- 
ted that they did not find 
it suitable, but said he re- 
gretted it the less because 
he observed that in the 
current number of the 
Knickerbocker the first 
chapter of the story had 
appeared. He seemed to 
think that the rest of it 
was going to appear in 
the Knickerbocker, but 
this by no means fol- 
lowed. The fact, how- 


somewhere else. One is apt to tell 
one’s stories over as one grows in 
years, even when they are true 


manuscript of that ill-fated novel 
by me, and that after a lapse of forty 
years I do not despair of some- 
where finding it in some old barrel 
of manuscripts and printing it as 


Every four or five years I used to 
get it out and look at it and fancy 
that I saw some good in it. Perhaps 








ver, that the first chapter 
had been accepted by the 
Nnickerbocker and 
printed somehow broke my fall. I could now 
‘Ways say to myself that if this had not hap- 
ivned, the Atlantic might have been induced, 
‘haps by my long continuing, to print the 
vovel, after I had given it the revision which I 
»romptly set about. 
[am not sure that I did not offer the Knicker- 
vocker the opportunity of going on with the 
ovel of which it so tacitly approved by printing 
‘S opening chapter. When, a year later, I met 
ne editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, I 
ertainly had the curiosity to ask him how it had 
‘ppened that this chapter should have been 
vublished without his in any wise communicating 
vith me, He was then the latest in a rapid 








ARTEMUS WARD. 


there is a sort of good in it—the in- 


But my present impression of it is that it is 
full of all sorts of literary affectations, intended 
to disguise or decorate the honest and helpless 
simplicity of the material. Frankly, if 1 were an 
editor I should not now accept it as it stands, 
and I should not advise any other editor to do so. 


Artemus Ward’s Acceptance. 


EV AL with this experience was an amus- 

ing one with the famous Artemus Ward, who 

was then the editor of a comic newspaper printed 
in New York. He took some sort of contribution 


| of mine for Vanity Fair, and promised, like the | myself any such help, 


voluntary sort which a young writer | 
achieves by being helplessly faithful to the fact. | 


| But the continuous tale of evil fortune was 
| broken by the acceptance of one poem at the 
| office of Harper’s Magazine, which was printed 
in that periodical with an illustration which my 
| wife had made for it. And when another 
| contribution with other illustrations by her hand 
was declined, the editor kindly wrote me that if 
he had been making the magazine for his own 
pleasure he should certainly have printed this. 
The very curious reader may be interested to 
know that this contribution now forms a chapter 
in my “Italian Journeys,” called “A Visit to 
| Petrarch’s House at Arqua,” and that the poem 
‘which the Atlantic printed was 
| “Louis Lebeau’s Conversion.” 


a: 


MR. R. H. STODDARD. 


editors were so actively rejecting my 
contributions everywhere, I should 
have been employing my desperate 
leisure in getting my poems together 
in a volume which I meant to try 
having published. I profited by a 
visit from Mr. Conway in Venice to 
get him to send them to a London 
publisher, who declined to issue them 
at his own risk, but gave the figures 
for which he would issue them at 
mine. The figures were not great, 
but they were beyond the means of a 
poet who had only fifteen hundred 
dollars a year as consul; and I kept 
them by me five or six years longer 
before I found a more daring publisher. 

In the meantime I had returned to 
America, and after many vicissitudes 
in New York, had become the assistant editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly. I was then, I felt, 
surely in the way of having all my contributions 
accepted by that magazine, but to my no small 
surprise, the very first was declined by my chief. 
He offered indeed to print parts of it, and I 
cannot wonder now that he was not willing to 
print it all, for it was very long and would have 
filled some ten or twelve pages of the magazine. 
I rather wonder that the editor of the Galazy, 
then glittering in the literary firmament of New 
York, did accept it and print it all; not only did 
he print it all, but the editor of the Broadway 
Magazine, then newly started in London, stole 
it all, and after Anglicizing a few passages for 
the English market, reprinted it all and sup- 
pressed my name. 

This was practically the end of my experience 
as a young contributor. It extended over a 
matter of fifteen years, and I wish to testify that 
in all that time I had such constant kindness 
from editors, whether they accepted or whether 
they rejected, that I can now recall but one 
instance in which I was cruelly snubbed. This 
was in the case of a New York newspaper which 
had then a greater literary authority than it has 
now, and which returned my poem without even 
a word from the editor, without even the grace 
of the usual printed letter of thanks and regrets. 
I now think that per- 
haps I deserved this 


WH 
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I really forgot what the pieces were 
which the London editors rejected. 
Most of them have since been printed, 
}and those that have not been printed 
were hardly worth the printing. 
| While I was writing them I was also 
writing the sketches which became 
| “Venetian Life.” I sent the first of 
these to the Atlantic Monthly, by 
which they were rejected; and I am 
now able to soothe that ancient hurt 
to my vanity by the belief that they 
were rejected not only because the 
editor had not read them, but because 
he could not. They were written in 
such pale ink, upon such transparent 








snub, for in sending 
my contribution I had 
proclaimed that 1 was 
a contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly, 
and so had unduly tried 
to influence his opinion. 
In all other cases the 
editors wrote kind or, 
at least, civil letters, 
and in several cases 
they gave me good 
reasons for not accept- 
ing my material. When 
they could accept it, I 
think they had as much 








| paper, that no warmth of sympathy 
could have brought out the characters. 
Afterward I sent them as letters to 
| the Boston Advertiser, where they were printed, 


| Journeys” was also used. 
My disappointments from my many failures | 
were all the more sickening because they came | 
in each case after an interval of hope deferred. | 
| It took weeks at the earliest to hear from them, | 
‘and months at the latest, and it was usually | 
|months before I heard. In that long twilight | 


| stood sponsor for a poem of mine which he sent 
to the New York Ledger. There came another | 
| gleam—a gleam? A dawn, a sunburst, a full 
| day!—when Lowell took a critical paper from | 
| me for the North AmericanReview and wrote | 


abruptly as the editor of the Knick- | me a lovely letter of acceptance; but this was | young contributor. 
erbocker printed the first chapter. 


toward the end of my stay in Venice. 
I stopped in London on my way home and 
|passed a miserable 
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pleasure as they gave 
me. 

As nearly as I can 
compute, about one-half the things I sent were 
I kept 
sending them to one magazine or one paper after 
another, till somewhere, somehow they were 
accepted, and only one considerable manuscript 
of that time—the novel of which I have spoken— 
now remains on my hands. There were, to be 
sure, two or three poems of which I have since 
tried to think meanly, but which I would not 


stories. I shall make an end of it | there wasa gleam of success through the kindness | trust myself now to find if I could lay hand on 
here by saying that I still have the | of my old friend, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who | them, I am so much afraid 1 should print them. 


A Bit of Counsel. 


T the end [ suppose it will be expected that 
I shall address some sort of counsel to the 
The best counsel I can give 
him is to trust to himself and to his manuscript 
with the editor. As I have said and shown, the 
help of friends avails little or nothing. 
In my own case it availed but once, 





| month trying to get a 
| publisher for “ V enetian 
Life.” There another 
old and kind friend of 
mine, M. D. Conway, 
enclosed some poems 
of mine to the Fort- 
| nightly Review. They 
came back with a very 
civil letter, but they 
came back. Except in 
the instance already 
mentioned, I have never 
| had any success through 
| the endeavors of friends 
|in my behalf—in fact, 











for I only suffered friends to try it 
three times for me. I have myself 
tried it scores of times for others, 
with so few successes that they have 
made no impression on my memory. 
I am sure that none of these few 
successes can be attributed to what 
the young contributor fondly believes 
is the influence of a better known 
author with editors. 

There is no such influence; in fact, 
I think—and here | can speak from 
my own experience as well as from 
observation—an editor rather resents 
the endeavors of any one but the 








‘I have never allowed 
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author to interest him in a manu- 
script. It is so distinctly his affair 


succession of Knickerbocker editors, and he ' editor of the Knickerbocker, to send me the | except in one other instance, and then it wholly | and his alone, or his and the contributor’s, that 


‘old me that when he had come to the charge of | 


pay for it before I sailed. He enhanced my 


| 


failed. This was when I went with still another | 


no one may justifiably interfere in it. 


‘ie Magazine he had found my manuscript in a | pleasure in the prospect by proposing to make it | old and kind friend, Richard H. Stoddard, to the | At the very best, one can but modestly suggest 
so many ducats instead of dollars, but in the end | editor of Harper’s Magazine, and personally that the thing sent is worth looking at, and 
he did not even make it dollars. Eventually, he | witnessed the editor’s distress and embarrassment | modestly insinuate the hope that the editor will 


barrel of manuscripts which had not been passed | 
upon by his predecessor, and he liked it so much | 
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give it as early attention as he can. More than 
this is a damage to the young contributor whom 
he would like to befriend. The editor does not 
necessarily suspect a bad motive in him, but he 
does necessarily suspect him—whatever show of 
modesty he makes—of proposing to take the 






l.—BLIND BARNEY. 


BY 
SAMUEL S. SHERMAN. 


ALDERMAN B. J. Ryan, 

—better known as “Blind 
Barney’”’ Ryan,—the pride of 
the Seventh Ward, the pet 
of “the gang” and the target 
of every reformer and decent 
man in politics, was not 
always of the same party 
stripe. He changed his politics 
once, a number of years ago. 
At the same time he also changed his ward, and 
made a new beginning in his peculiar methods 
of securing jobs at the public crib. How he 
came to start his political life over again is worth 
telling. 

Blind Barney was comparatively young when | 
the affair occurred ; he had not then reached the | 
dignity of being a ward “boss ;” 
only the president of a precinct club 
in the Fifth Primary District of the 
Twenty-seventh Ward. He was the 
chosen leader of a crowd of young 
“roughs,”’ notorious for disregard of 
law and order. Among their boasted 
accomplishments were the raiding of 
polling-places, the stuffing of ballot- 
boxes and the intimidation of voters. 
With this gang Blind Barney had 
broken the law a hundred times with 
impunity. His rule was the rule of 
might. 

You will wonder how a blind man 
could be the leader of a crowd of toughs. 
Barney was a master of the tricks of 
low politics, and possessed much cun- 
ning. If he usually preferred force to 
Jinesse, it was because force was more 
natural to him, yet from the time his 
eyes were shot out in a barroom brawl 
he had learned to use craft where force 
availed not. 

It is related of Blind Barney that if 
he wanted to “get even” with some one 
present in a crowded meeting or caucus, 
he would reach for the nearest man 
and ask to be conducted to the person 
against whom he harbored resentment. 
If his guide was a stranger to him, he 
would explain that he wished to be 
placed right in front of the person 
he was seeking, and then nudged. 
When so placed Barney would strike 
out instantly with his fist, usually land- 
ing a frightful blow on his astonished 
antagonist. He would then appeal to 
the crowd not to let a blind man be 
beaten. The method was characteristic. 

The Fifth Precinct, in which Blind 
Barney was a leader, extended in a 
narrow strip from a street on which are 
many of the handsomest houses in the 
city, back through a respectable but 
much poorer quarter into the heart of 
the tough district. A few years before, the worse 
element had outnumbered the respectable people, 
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- but this changed with the growth of the city, 


and at the time Blind Barney conceived the idea 
of going over to the other political party, the 
better element far outnumbered his toughs. Yet 
such was the apathy of the well-to-do people that 
Blind Barney and his gang had been allowed to 
dominate the precinct year after year. 

But at last there came an awakening in the 
Fifth Precinct. A gubernatorial election of 
unusual interest was soon to take place, and one 
of the candidates at the forthcoming primaries 
was an upright man of unusual ability, who lived 
in a neighboring ward. The ‘‘machine’s” candi- 
date was a native of another part of the state, 
and the better people of the Fifth District felt 
that their neighbor should be supported. But 
the domination of Blind Barney was so complete 
that it seemed useless for a decent man to try to 
vote at the primaries. 

Late one Saturday afternoon half a dozen 
young men of the neighborhood fell into talk 
together while watching a ball game. 

“The machine candidate will win in our 
precinct,” said a dry-goods clerk. “Blind Barney 
rules here. The ‘respectable voter,’ as usual, 
seems to think it is the duty of every man except 
himself to vote. He will do his talking in the 
newspapers and stay at home on primary days.” 

“Ttmakes me indignant,” said a shipping-clerk, 
“to think that the decent people in this district 
outnumber the Ryan crowd two to one. If a 
representative vote could once be taken, Blind 
Barney would think a cyclone had struck him. 
But people are afraid to vote. A decent man 





runs a chance of being hit with a brass knuckle 
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young contributor—in fact, he alone can help | 


himself without some danger of harming himself, | 
and without some risk of rousing the editor’s | 
| back in his chair comfortably, and opened the 


prejudice against him. 
THE END. 


or thrown out into the gutter if he | 
goes into the booth with an opposi- | 
tion ticket in his hand. And the | 
police will stand ten feet away and 
declare they never saw anything. | 
You all know that.” 
Alex Johnson, a young lawyer, now spoke. | 
“Tt seems to me,”’ he said, ‘‘that it’s about time 
this precinct was redeemed. There are seven 
fairly able-bodied men in this party, and each of 
us knows others who would join us. Suppose | 
we form a vigilance society, or a fair-play club, | 
or something of the kind, and see that everybody | 
gets a chance to vote. It needn’t cost us anything 
except a little work to have the election conducted | 
according to law. If ten or twenty of us, under | 
a leader who won’t get frightened, will be at the 
polls for a few hours on primary day, I guess it 
won’t be much of a trick to see that the primary | 


law is respected.” 
“I’m with you,” said one. “And I,” echoed | 


| the others. 


“And we'll make you president of the club, or | 


it,” added the dry- | 
goods clerk. | 


















‘* THEY BEGAN TRYING TO FORCE OPEN THE DOOR.’’ 


“Time enough to pick a leader when we 
organize,” said Alex. “The first thing is to hold 
ameeting. 1 want you to come over to my house 
—say next Tuesday night. There isn’t much | 
room there, but the kitchen is of fair size, and I 
guess we can have it. Bring every one you can | 
get to join. The more people we have, the better 
—and the less danger.” 

The meeting, held in the kitchen of the little | 
cottage where Alex lived with his aged mother, | 
proved a great success. Sixteen young men filled | 
all the available chairs and all the sitting space 
on the cleanly scrubbed kitchen table. Assur- 
ances were brought of the active assistance of 
several more who were unable to attend. It was 
decided to organize the Fifth Precinct Fair-Play 
Club. Young Johnson was made president. 
The secretary of the local candidate for governor | 
sent word he would see that notices were sent to | 
every house in the precinct, promising that every | 
elector should be protected in casting his vote on 
primary day. 

One evening about a week later, three days | 
before the primaries, Alex was hard at work over 
a law-book and some papers in his little bedroom | 
above the sitting-room, when his mother ushered | 
in a well-known business man and politician, 
Mr. Merrick, one of the wealthy dwellers in the | 
strip near the water-front. 

“TI have heard of your good work in politics 
recently,”’ said Mr. Merrick in the most matter- 
of-fact manner, “and have come to see if we. 
couldn’t fix up a deal of some kind. Do you 
smoke?” He drew several costly cigars from his 
pocket case. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Don’t smoke? Good for you. 





It is certainly 
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affair out of his hands. This is not a help to the | an expensive and useless habit. But I have 


formed it. You don’t mind if I smoke, do you?” 
“Not in the least,”’ said Alex. 
Mr. Merrick lighted his cigar with relish, leaned 


matter at hand: 

““We have watched you for some time, and I 
have been much taken with your honest stand in 
politics. It is desirable that such energetic young 
men should belong to the party organization, and 





we have decided to offer you inducements to | 


join as 

“Exeuse me, Mr. Merrick,” interrupted Alex. | 
“T don’t understand exactly to whom your ‘we’ 
refers. ” 

Merrick hesitated a trifle. “Well—ah—I am 
not exactly at liberty to tell you the names of the 
persons to whom I refer,’’ he said, with a winning 
smile. ‘You know how that is. But I represent 
the machine in the matter, and what I say you 
may depend upon. We can always ‘deliver the 
goods,’ you know.”’ 

“But don’t you know we are fighting the 
machine’s representative in this precinct ?” 

“Yes, indeed, that’s just the point,’’ smiled 
Merrick. ‘“That’s why you are valuable to us.” 
He sat upright in his chair and laid a finger on 
Alex’s knee. “We want a live young fellow 
like you from this district for assistant state’s 


'attorney. What do you say to joining us and 
| taking the place?” 


“Why, that would be downright treachery on 
my part!’’ gasped Alex, in astonishment at the 
| proposition. 

Merrick laughed delightedly. “Yes, yes, to 
be sure— political treachery. But in politics 


in fact, he was! captain, or field-marshal— whatever you call everybody looks out for himself. This is merely 


a factional fight between two wings of our party, 
you might say, and nothing injurious could be 
said about a man, even in a political way, for 
choosing to favor either candidate.” 

Alex started to reply, but Merrick went on: 
“There is at times great popular prejudice against 
the machines of the different parties, but you, as 
an intelligent man, must surely know better than 
to feel it. Every political party must have an 
organization—a machine—if it is to accomplish 
anything. It must have its lieutenants in each 
state, in each county, in each city, in each ward, 
in each precinct—and in each home, you might 

say. Every man, whether in politics or not, 
p has his own personal machine, built 
up of his friends in each 
neighborhood, city and state. 
He unconsciously builds up 
his personal machine all his 
life, and his success or failure 
as a man is largely deter- 
mined by it. The party 
organization is exactly the 
same, only its creation is 
more deliberate. I am sure 
you are not opposed to our 
machine just because it is a 
machine.”’ 

“Not at all,” said Alex. 
“But we are opposed to the 
machine’s representative in 
this precinct, because he is a 
thug and a bully, and will 
not allow an election to be 
held fairly. In our club are 
adherents both of your candidate 
and the gentleman from the next 
ward. All we want is fair play in 
the party.” 

“Very good,” said Merrick, with 
an air of the utmost confidence. 
“We will help you to secure for 
your precinct a fair election, of 
course. But we want you to work 
for our candidate instead of the 


|other. You don’t have to change your political 


faith or party, you know. The organization 
candidate is sure to win in the end, and what 
you do for him really helps along the party just 


| that much. You work for the party and your- 


self at the same time. That's the secret of 
political success. What do you think of it?” 

“I think,” said Alex, wrathfully, “that your 
offer is equivalent to bribery, and is an insult. I 
am astonished that a man of your standing 
should make it.” 

Merrick assumed a look of the most pained 
concern. “Indeed, Mr. Johnson, you entirely 
misunderstand me. I am not trying to bribe you 
in the least. Our party, when it has such active 
and honest young men as you in it, ought to reward 


| them. The managers would be glad to give you 


a position as assistant state’s attorney if you will 
accept it. Your name will not be on the ticket, 
you know, since the office is appointive, and the 


| matter will not be public until the state’s attorney 
| picks his assistants. All that would be expected 
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make me the more energetic on the side of right. 
Good night, sir.”” He stood up. 

Merrick picked up his hat and cane leisurely 
and then held out his hand to Alex. ‘“‘Frankly,’’ 
he said, with his blandest smile, “I admire you, 
stand greatly. But it is a little quixotie and 
unfair to yourself. When you’ve thought th: 
matter over calmly, you will better see your duty 
to yourself. The salary, you must remember, is 
three thousand dollars a year, and our man wi! 
win, no matter how this one precinct goes.’’ 

He turned at the front door and lowered his 
| voice to an impressive whisper: ‘‘If Blind Barney 
| carries the Fifth Precinct, you will be mack 
assistant state’s attorney.” 

Alex walked back into his room alternatel) 
angry and regretful. “He knew how badly) 
mother and I need the salary,”’ he said to himself. 

Primary day came. The polling-place of the 
Fifth Precinct, selected by the machine, was wel! 
over in the worst section of the district, in a little 
one-story building between a railroad freight- 
house and a huge warehouse belonging to a 
transfer company. It had doors in front and 
rear and no windows, but was lighted by a huge 
skylight which formed the larger part of the roof. 
The interior contained only one room. The 
building was used as a feed store and owned by 
people friendly to Blind Barney, who had chosen 
it for a polling-place on account of its peculiai 
construction. 

The polls were to open at one o’clock and to 
keep open until six, but at one o’clock the door 
was still closed. Inside were Blind Barney and 
the three election judges. Outside was gathered 
a considerable throng of people ready to vote, most 
of them representative respectable people of the 
precinct. A group of Blind Barney’s followers 
collected in front of a saloon half a block away. 
The Fair-Play Club, eighteen strong, with Presi- 
dent Alex Johnson at its head, stood in a group 
on the other side of the street. 

At half past one o’clock, with no sign of the 
polls opening, Alex left his associates, walked 
across the street, and tried to open the door of 
the polling-booth. It was fastened tight. He 
knocked and then pounded, but got only laughter 
from inside as an answer. After demanding in 
a loud tone that the polls be opened in conformity 
with the law, he beckoned to several of his men, 
and they began trying to force open the door. 

They had worked for some time, and had 
succeeded in loosening the door perceptibly when 
it was suddenly thrown open and Blind Barney 
stepped out. In each hand he held a revolver, 
and he was cursing under his breath in a manner 
peculiar to him in his worst fits of rage. The 
Fair-Play Club fell back across the street. Blind 
Barney’s toughs moved up to within a couple of 
hundred yards. 

Blind Barney set his back to the door—which 
was immediately locked behind him—and waved 
his pistols in a threatening manner. “The first 
man that tries to go in this polling-place gets a 
load of lead!’’ he shouted. A policeman who had 
been standing a hundred yards down the street 
turned his back and walked away. 

The Fair-Play Club held a consultation. It 
had little result. Alex Johnson, with two or 
three chosen followers, reconnoitered the building, 
and by a long detowr reached the alley at the 
back. The rear door had been nailed up firmly 
and resisted their utmost efforts. Nothing short 
of a battering-ram would break it in. They 
went back and reported, and another consultation 
was held. They tried frightening Blind Barney 
away and tricking him by driving a horse close 
to him, but his supporters kept him advised of 
what was going on when his wonderfully 
developed sense of hearing failed to help him. 

Voters who had come at the invitation of the 
Fair-Play Club, on the assurance that they 
would be given an open poll, began to melt away. 
Alex and his friends realized that the votes of 
the three machine judges inside would settle the 
contest in the precinct if no more were cast. At 
four o’clock the case looked desperate. 

All that day Merrick’s words had been ringing 
in Alex’s head: “If Blind Barney carries the 
Fifth Precinct, you will be made assistant state’s 
attorney.” Every moment they kept dinning in 
his ears and racing through his brain: “If Blind 
Barney carries the Fifth Precinct, you will be 
made assistant state’s attorney.” 

Constantly the temptation grew greater. As 
the hopelessness of breaking into the polling-place 
without bloodshed increased, the excuses Alex’: 
mind revolved for yielding to Blind Barney gre\ 
and became more plausible. He had done | 
best, short of using force, and it would be eas 
to abandon the contest. But that he would ! 
within the rights of a citizen in forcibly resistin 
the monstrous usurpation of Blind Barney w«: 
perfectly clear. At five o’clock Alex resolved «' 


of you is that you won’t make yourself too | action 


| troublesome fighting our representatives in your 


precinct. No harm at all in your going ahead as 
president of your election club. Only, of course, 


| our men must be elected, or we shall have no 


offices to give out.”” His manner was of engaging 
frankness and matter-of-fact respectability. 
Johnson was on the point of ordering his 


| tempter out of the house at once, but he succeeded 


in holding back his wrath enough to say: “You 
and I do not look at things the same way, Mr. 
Merrick. I can see nothing but an insult in your 


proposition. Why do you not say that Blind 
Barney Ryan has sent you to buy me off and be 
done with it? You may be sure your visit will 





Alex asked for volunteers to open the po!'- 
come what might, and four of the Fair-Play ©! 
joined him. He told the other fourteen whai 
do, and with the four started off down the st: 
toward the city hall. After going a few blo 
the five doubled back and made their way '' 
roundabout manner to the alley at the rear 0! ' 
polling-place. They went to the big wareli i 
next to the feed store, and secured permissio: ‘ 
open a window and crawl out upon the roo! 
the polling-place. 

Quietly the little band gained the top of ‘'~ 
feed store and peered down over the edge o! ‘© 
skylight. Below, in the rear of the store, wit) 


¢ 
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their feet on the table, sat the judges, smoking 
and laughing. In front of them lay the vallot- 
box, with four ballots in it. Huge bins filled with 
corn, oats and meal reached half-way to the roof. 
Almost under the center of the skylight was a 
pile of ground feed ten feet high. 

“Come on, boys!” cried Alex. He took a rapid 
run across the roof and jumped into the center of 
the skylight. Crash! Ina halo of broken glass, 
putty and splintered sash, Alex alighted on top 
of the feed pile and sank almost to his neck. He 
had scarcely time to roll out of the way as the 
others came plunging after him. 

Out of the ground feed tumbled five apparitions 
of dirty white, and made a combined rush on the 
front door. The key was in the lock, and the 
next moment Blind Barney, revolvers, followers 
and all landed in the middle of the road. On the 
way Barney’s revolvers were knocked from his 
hands, and when he knew what had happened 
he was sitting in the gutter with his hat jammed 
over his ears. The detachment of the Fair-Play 
Club left behind filed quickly in between the five 
who had captured the polling-place and the group 
of Blind Barney’s supporters who hurried up. 
There was no trouble. 

“Gentlemen,” said Alex, wiping the flour off 
his face, “these polls are now open.”’ 

The Fair-Play Club voted, along with a few 
others, and their votes carried the day for decency 
by a handsome margin. 

Alex went home that night white on the outside 
and sternly glad within. He had won—but what 
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how those bears growled! 

The noise which they made 
in the narrow space between the ice 
and the high rick of shattered trees 
was deafening. The whole gorge 
reverberated. The big gray bear 
that was eating the elk defied the 
equally big yellow bear to come on, 
and the yellow fellow seemed in- 
clined to accept the challenge. And 
there I stood between them! 

But it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that I stood there long—no, I 
did not remain three seconds! As 
it seemed possible to scale the tree 
rick opposite my hiding - place, I 
made a dash for it, sprang up, caught hold of a 
projecting log, and struggled to gain the top. 

To climb a rick that overhangs at the upper 
edge is most difficult. One log gave way under- 
foot, and several smaller branches broke; but 
I grabbed frantically at others and ascended 
regardless of scratches. At one moment I 
thought the whole mass would topple over against 
the ice; but at last I surmounted it and found 
myself in a tangle of branches and logs, on 
which I made my way by hard work for several 
hundred feet, until I gained foothold on the 
ledges of the mountain. 

There I stopped to listen. The bears were 
still challenging; apparently they had not yet 
begun actually to fight. My hasty flight seemed 
to have been regarded by them as of no conse- 
quence. A large elk in the paw was better than 
a small man jn the bush. . 

But one or both might suddenly remember me! 
At this fear I hurried along the loose slide of 
stones and gravel at the foot of the mountain, till 
1 got down where the valley widened. Soon 
afterward I reached the cleared tract, near the 
pond. From this point I ran to the log house, 
and met Professor Thorpe just coming out to 
call me to breakfast. 

“Why? What?’ said he. 
breath. Your face is scratched! 
Seen game?’ 

“Game!” I exclaimed. “Rather! If two 
bears as big as rhinoceroses are the kind of game 
you have here in your Happy Hunting-Grounds! 
Nice place, this, for a morning walk!” 

“Black bears?”? queried the professor, calmly. 

“No, sir; grizzlies!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Mon- 
sters!” 

“Why, this is interesting,” said the professor, 
regarding me curiously. “Did they offer you 
any incivility ?” 

“I didn’t wait to see,’ said I. 
indoors, please. 
can help it!” 

“You really seem a little upset,” remarked the 
professor. “But take a cup of coffee and tell us 
about it.” 

_ While taking coffee I told my story, which 
fired Denison and young Thorpe with a desire 
to set off hunting at once. 


F VEN now I shudder to think 


“You look out of 
Been running? 


“Let me 
I’m not going out again—if I 
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next? Business had been unusually dull, and his 
old mother needed many little comforts. His 
pocketbook was empty. He had thrown away a 
position worth three thousand dollars a year. 
The outlook was grim, but he was glad. “In all 
the crowd that cheered me,” he told his mother, 
“not one imagined the size of the victory.” 

A note reached Alex about noon the next day, 
written on the letter-paper of the big law firm of 
Dennis, Jones & Dunton, and signed with the 
firm name. It said: 

“Dear Sir: We have known of Mr. Merrick’s 
visit to you, and have watched with great interest 
the political activity in the Fifth Precinct of the 
Twenty-seventh Ward. We are in need of the 
services of a young lawyer of promise, and if you 
should care to accept a position with us, we hope 
to be able to make the terms satisfactory to you. 
We should be glad to see you at your earliest 
convenience and talk the matter over with 
you.”’ 


Not long after, Blind Barney moved to another | 
ward,— where he could carry his precinct,—and he | 


changed his politics. Owing to the prevailing 
apathy of many respectable voters, he is an 
alderman now, as every one knows. Although 
his character has not changed, his methods are 
less outrageous than formerly. 

As for Alex Johnson, if his real name were 
told, you would know at once the facts of his 
later career. They will be read all over the 
country some day in a biography of a great man. 





JNEXPECTED SPORT 
C.A. Stewhens 


In Two Parts.— Part Two. 


And this story will be told with them. 












little pond, then up the gorge to 
the foot of the glacier, then keep 
on up that lane between the ice 
and the tree rick. The bears were 
there when I left. You can’t miss 
them if they have not departed.’ 

“Well, but won’t you go with |, 
us?” Professor Thorpe exclaimed. , 

“Not if you will excuse me,” I 
said. “Those bears were very 
large. I will stay here and think 
respectfully of them.” 

“Oh, now!” cried Denison. 
them over easily.” 

“Well, bowl away,”’ said I. 
while you’re bowling.” 

But my hosts all began bantering me and 
urging me to go with them. 

“You really must come,’’ Denison declared, 
“and show us how far to go up that ‘lane’ !’’ 

“I wouldn’t enter it again for a thousand 
dollars !’”’ I exclaimed. “But I might pilot you 
around by the way I escaped, to the top of the 
rick, where you can look down and shoot the 
bears.”’ 

Professor Thorpe reflected on this suggestion 
for a few moments; then he said, ““Watson and 
the Indian and I will go up the gorge to ambush 
the bears if they come down, while you three 
young men can go to the top of the tree rick.” 
And so the plan of campaign was arranged. 

My trail was not difficult to follow, for 1 had 
literally broken my way out through the dry 
brush, yet it took us half an hour to reach the 
edge of the rick, near the glacier. We looked 
down into the open space, but no bear was to 







“We will bowl 


*1’ll keep house 


be seen. Only the fresh bones of the elk were | 


visible, scattered along the path. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes of reconnoi- 
tering, we climbed down into the lane beside the 
glacier, and ascended it for a hundred yards or 
more; but we found no bears. Then we went 
back down the path and shouted to Professor 
Thorpe and Watson. They came up to us, and 
reported no bears. But for the freshly gnawed 
bones my story would have looked improbable. 

After some talk we followed the path past the 
bones and onward up the gorge for half a mile 
or more, pursuing a well-trodden trail which at 
last led us across the glacier, at a point where 
the ice-sheet filled the entire gorge, and entered 
among large rocks on the farther side. 

My hunter hosts were all in advance of me 
here. I was still picking my way over the 
fissures in the ice, and the last man of them | 
had gone out of sight, when, chancing to glance 
up the long, icy incline, I saw the yellow bear | 
crossing the ice stream, three or four hundred 
yards farther up. He was moving leisurely, and | 
if he had seen or scented us he was not hurrying 
himself on that account. 

At four hundred yards I could hardly hit a 
house, I suppose; but I had borrowed a carbine, 
and now resolved to shoot for good form’s sake. 
My aim was nervous, for I knew the long car- 
tridge in the gun would cause the piece to kick— 





“Come on!” cried the latter. “Let’s get them 
both. Where’s that forty-five carbine and the | 
long cartridges ?”” | 

The professor took a carbine; Watson took | 
‘another, and old Skookum, being called in from | 
the outhouse which had been assigned him asa 
sleeping-place, was also armed. 

“Now show us the way!”? Denison exclaimed 
tome. “Show us your bears!” 

“Certainly,” I said. “Go right out past that 


as it did, and nearly broke my collar-bone! 

But I happened to hit the bear—there was no 
doubt of that. He uttered a yell, whirled round 
and came toward me, with shambling leaps 
across the crevices in the ice. 

I ran for the rocks where [ had just seen the 
last of my party disappear; it was their bear- 
hunt, not mine. But the ice was very slippery, 
and [ had not gone twenty yards when my feet 
flew from under me and I went down on the 
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a crevice three or four feet wide and six or seven 
feet deep. 

I was more dazed than hurt. 
seconds before I saw that my gun had dropped 
farther down than I in the narrowing fissure, 
and was out of reach. I looked up, wondering 
if the bear could reach me. He must be near by, 


huge claw down for me and pulling me up; but 
just as | felt sure my fate was sealed, I heard 
carbines cracking, and then a horrible roaring 
close by. 


asheran. Then another shot was fired. 

“He’s down!’’ I heard Denison shout. “He’s 
done for! But—where’s Adams ?”’’ 

“We surely heard him fire close by here!’’ 
exclaimed the professor. 

I lay still. I wished to be sure of the bear’s 





|him. After I heard two more shots fired into 
| him as he lay, 1 thought it would be well to rise 
to the shouts of “Adams! Adams! Where 
are you, Adams?” that were vociferated. My 
friends pulled me out, laughing heartily, and I 
was never able to convince them that I had fallen 
in there accidentally. 

Meantime the bear, in his death-kicks, had 
slid into a shallow crevice, and we were obliged 
to pull him out with nothing better than a pole 
that we cut in the woods, on which we left a 
strong knot near the large end to serveas a hook. 
| By fixing this in the bear’s jaw, we five men 
were barely able to slide the carcass out upon 
level ice. 

The Indian was then told to remove the hide, 
which weighed more than one hundred pounds, I 





thought. As for the entire carcass, the professor | 


thought it might weigh over one thousand pounds. 
From the yellowish tint of the beast’s coat, we 
concluded that it must be a “cinnamon’”’ bear. 


I had been considerably shaken by my fall, | 


| and as I had wrenched my right ankle somewhat, 
| walking was painful, and I fell behind the others 
|on our way back. Just in front of me were 
Watson and Skookum, carrying the hide on a 
pole. While descending the gorge, half 
| a mile above the place where I had first 
| seen the bears, the Indian noticed a 
| mark on the rock, stopped and spoke 
|to Watson. They put down their 
| burden. The Indian glanced at the 
ground, then at a little gap in the 
thickets, and went cautiously in out of 
sight. Immediately he came out on 
tiptoe, with excitement visible on his 
brown visage, and I began edging off. 

“Hear ’um snore,”’ he said. 

*“Snore!’’ whispered Watson. 
“What, a bear?” 

Skookum nodded. ‘‘You go hear? 
He ’way in deep,”’ he said to me. 
“He snore.” 

“]’ll take your word for it,”’ said I. 
Watson hallooed. Immediately the 
professor and his younger companions 
came hurrying back, their boots mak- 
ing an annoying noise. 

“Where is the bear?” said Denison. 

“For goodness’ sake, be quiet!” I 
cautioned. ‘“‘Why can’t you let a poor 
creature sleep? Suppose he rushes 
out at us?” But they laughed at my 
humane feelings. 

The Indian indicated where the 
bear was probably sleeping, and first 
Denison, then young Thorpe, and 
then the professor entered stealthily 
between the rocks. 

**He’s there, sure enough, I think,” 
the professor said on emerging. “It’s 
a dark sort of hole, back under a mass 
of stones and brush; but there is 
some large animal asleep in there.’’ 

“Yes, he is having no end of a 
snooze!’ whispered Denison, stealing 
out. The Indian, much excited, went 
in again, but backed out as cautiously 
as if treading on eggs. “He smell at 
me,” said he. “Maybe he soon 
come.” 

With that I made for the foot of a 
tall rock a few rods down the trail, and the others, 
retiring a few steps, cocked their guns. For some 
time they listened, but as they did not detect any 
movement, the Indian stole in once more, and 
came out to say that the beast was snoring again. 

“We shall have to rout him out,’”’ said Denison. 

“Wait,” said the professor. He drew fortha 








cigar, broke it up, and rolled the stuff in a hand- | 


kerchief along with eight or ten matches. 

“Light that and throw it into the hole,’’ he 
said to Skookum; and after a doubtful look 
around, the Indian struck a match. 

I made haste to climb my rock; it was about 
ten feet high, and I wished it were fifty. Still I 
did not like to seem to desert my party. 
had all better be careful,’ I said. ‘“‘If that’s the 


bear I saw, it is a grizzly that could kill four | 


men with one stroke of his paw! There’s room 
up here. Grizzlies don’t climb well.” 

“You are very hospitable,” said the professor ; 
but he only backed away from the hole a little 
farther, and stood on guard with the others. 

Still the bear did not appear. Tobacco smoke 
failed to rouse him, and Denison proposed to 
burn fir boughs. Accordingly, they cut off 


The bear was yelling from pain or | except the Indian and myself. 
rage, and | could hear his claws clack on the ice | shout, then a shot and a frightful roar; the nex‘ 


death before answering from a crack so near | 





“You | 
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back of my head—crack! While I was still | several armfuls, which the Indian piled at the 
seeing stars, I slid aside and went headlong into | mouth of the den. 


When these took fire they 
| Samet fiercely, with a tremendous crackling, 
and in the midst of the racket we heard a snort. 


It was some | Out rushed the bear, his hair smoking and with 


| bits of burning boughs clinging to it! 

The beast was evidently terrified. At one 
| bound he cleared the thicket, and would have run 
away if he had been let alone. Everybody fired 


1 thought, and I could fancy him reaching a | except myself; I was willing he should go, for 


he was the bear | had first seen that morning, 
and literally he was as big as an ox! 
| On he went, down the path; all gave chase 
Soon we heard a 
| moment the professor came back, bareheaded, 
| running as if to make first base on a short 
| grounder. Denison was close behind. The bear 
was coming after them, not fifty feet away, his 
mouth wide open. I moved up to the highest 
point of my rock. 

“Adams! Adams!” they cried. 
Adams !” 

“Fire, Skookum!” I shouted; but Skookum 
| was running to get behind a rock. I must do 
something! So | fired at the bear—and never 
touched him! But the blast of powder-smoke 
caused him to pull up short. He rose on his 
| hind legs, tall as a pile-driver, and looked at me 
|unkindly. I felt sure he meant to haul me off 
| the rock, but Skookum fired at the instant and 
| the bear fell backward, rolling over and tearing 
| at its throat. Straightway I contrived to senda 
| Slug through its vitals. 
| Denison and the professor came back to us, 
| panting heavily, and we all went in haste down 
the path to look for Watson and young Thorpe, 
thinking it probable that they had been injured. 
| In answer to our shouts, Thorpe replied from 
high up on the glacier upon which he had judi- 
ciously clambered, and Watson came grinning 
from a thicket. 

“No wise hunter stands in the way of a grizzly, 
unless he must,”’ said the professor. 

This was a true grizzly bear, Ursus horribilis, 
and one of the very largest ever reported. His 
teeth and claws were terrifying, and his iron-gray 
| coat very thick and rich. The Indian took off 


“Shoot him, 





“HE ROSE ON HIS HIND LEGS, TALL AS A PILE-DRIVER, 
AND LOOKED AT ME UNKINDLY.” 


the skin, and Denison and I packed it to camp. 
It was heavier than the other hide. 

We pegged out both skins that afternoon on 
| the roof of the store camp, and then measured 
them carefully with a rule. The skin of the 
grizzly was nine feet and seven inches in length, 
from the end of the nose to the roots of the tail. 
At the fore shoulders and over the rump, includ- 
ing the paws, the breadth was about eight feet 
and five inches, and the entire superficial surface 
of the hide, as nearly as we could compute it, 
was sixty-five and a quarter square feet. 

Measured in the same way, the hide of the big 
cinnamon contained not far from sixty-one square 
feet. 

This was my first and last bear hunt. I do 
not pretend to have acquitted myself with credit ; 
but the reader will surely admit that the bears 
were large for an inexperienced person to 
encounter, 
| In conclusion, I may add that we remained at 
the Hunting-Grounds for five days, and shot an 
| elk and a mountain - goat, but no more bears. 
| On our return down the river | got a peck or more 
of the garnets and purchased two totem-poles. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Detroit will soon celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of its founding by Cadillac. Eastern 
people are apt to forget that there is so old a city 
in the West. In the story of the settlement and 
progress of Detroit much is revealed of the history 
of “‘the Northwest under three flags.’’ 

What sort of a halo ought an Alaskan saint 
to wear? A mission worker thinks that the frost 
and ice encompassing the face and head of a 


missionary bishop, when he appeared to make | 


his expected visit at Circle City, constituted the 
kind of a halo appropriate to sainthood in that 
region. 


A railroad accident near Boston the other 
day was marked by one unusual incident. A 
freight-engine was derailed, and an injury to the 
steam-dome caused the whistle to blow for half 
an hour. As the pressure went down and the 
long scream grew fainter and finally died away 
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will, and endeavoring so to draw it as to leave no 
loophole for litigation.”” As the attorney for the 
opponents of the will came to this sentence in 
the letter he spread out his hands. “1 shall tell 
my clients,” he observed, “that their efforts are 
entirely futile.’’ 
| 


“The fastest nation on earth” has been | 


| the United States, but both English and German | 


engineers are planning electric railways now, | 
with which to contest that distinction. The) 
Companion has already mentioned the projected | 
line between Manchester and Liverpool which | 
is expected to cover the distance, thirty-four | 


miles, in twenty minutes, or at the rate of more 
than a hundred miles an hour. The German 
design is to connect Berlin and Hamburg, one 
hundred and fifty-six miles apart, with an electric 
railway, at a cost of thirty-three million dollars ; 
to isolate the tracks, eliminate grade crossings 
and switches, and run a train every six minutes 
at a speed of one hundred and twenty-five miles 
an hour. Railroad men have long debated which 
| was cheaper, steam or electricity, as a motive 
power for fast trains covering considerable 
distances. The German experiment may throw 
some light on this question—that is, provided 
the scheme itself does not run off the track, as 
such large designs sometimes do. 
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into silence, it needed no great stretch of the | 


imagination to endow the battered monster lying | 


there on his side with personality and sentient 
being, and in the long shriek of the whistle to 
hear his death-cry. 


Noiseless baseball, as distinguished from 
the game played largely with the lungs, may not 
be so far distant as it seems to many despondent 


lovers of a sportsmanlike game. A graduate | 
publication, representing a well-known college, | 


declares that the adoption of a noiseless game 
would do more good to that institution than 
winning the championship. The campaign 
motto of a baseball nine ought to be, “Give an 
opponent every opportunity to do his best—and 
then beat him!’’ A rowdy may resort to bar- 
baric yells as a means of defeating an antagonist, 
but a gentleman is bound to refrain from 
debasing methods of gaining a triumph. 

All shining buttons, buckles and orna- 
ments are to be dispensed with in the new military 
uniform for German forces. A grayish brown 
cloth will be used for coat, trousers and cap. 
War without glitter will be less fascinating as 
the years go by, and that is well. Nothing ought 
to disguise its real significance. Only the patri- 
otic sense of duty will make men engage in war 
when it shall have been stripped of its romance, 
and when its deadly purpose shall be written in 
every feature. If there were no men to bury, 
no bills to pay, war would be a popular resource 
of excitement-seekers; but graves and debts are 
accompaniments which mock at romantic theories 
about campaigns and battles. 

The prize-fighters whose plans for a 
grand “sparring exhibition” in Cincinnati were 
thwarted by the prompt action of the authorities 
have been looking with considerable confidence 
toward Mexico. They can hardly consider the 
outlook encouraging. When the matter was laid 
before President Diaz he made this comment: 
“If prize-fighting is too low and brutal for the 
United States, and is offensive to the best public 
opinion there, it is too low and too brutal for 
Mexico. The military forces of this republic 
will be instructed to arrest every person connected 
with the proposed fight if found within our 
territorial limits ;”’ and orders to that effect were 
promptly transmitted .to both civil and military 
authorities on the frontier. 

An interesting temperance measure 
was presented in the New York Legislature, 
recently adjourned, but failed of passage. Its 
purpose was to oblige all saloon-keepers to sell 
tea, coffee, milk and chocolate as well as 
intoxicants. The theory of those who drafted it 
was that many men who seek the saloons for 
warmth and light and sociability, and drink from 
a sense of obligation, would be content with 
temperance beverages, and perhaps prefer them, if 
they were to be had. The opponents of the bill 
argued that the saloon-keepers might easily 
defeat its purpose if they wished by serving tea 
and coffee of so poor a quality that no one would 
drink it; but a plan similar to that provided for 
in the bill has been tried in certain saloons in 
England, and with considerable success. 


Much has been said in the newspapers of 
Jate concerning the importance of preserving old 
letters. The indiscretion of relatives and friends 
in laying bare private matters has caused many a 
man and woman to burn manuscript accumula- 
tions of great value. A recent instance illustrates 
the usefulness of a single old letter in certain 
circumstances. After the death of one who had 
occupied almost the highest position in the 
national government, a lawyer wrote to a friend 
of the deceased statesman, asking if she had 
preserved any of his letters between certain dates. 
An effort to set aside the will because of the 
testator’s alleged weakness of mind was afoot. 
‘The woman returned a half-dozen letters full of 
humor, keen observation and common sense. 
One included the statement, “I am making my 


TRUTH. 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
Robert Browning. 
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WORKING OUT THE SOLUTION. 


VEN before word came of the capture of 
FE Aguinaldo, which was followed by his 
taking an oath of allegiance and issuing 
a manifesto counseling his people to lay down 
| their arms, readers of the daily news knew 
that conditions in the Philippines were steadily 
improving. 

It is possible now to say that organized resist- 
ance to the United States in the islands has 
ceased; but that is only a negative way of 
| putting the matter, and in the face of so much 
| that is positive, it is inadequate. The Taft 
| commission was working steadily to establish 
_ civil government even while the sporadic fighting 
| was going on, and now that hostilities have 
| ceased, civil government is a fact. The civil 
| authority superseded the military on the fifteenth 
of this month. 

Although the fifty thousand soldiers now in 
the archipelago may have to remain for some 
time, their duties will be those of a police force, 
and their efforts largely directed to enforcing the 
will of the Filipinos themselves. 

The codes under which the cities and towns 
will govern themselves were framed by the 
commission after free discussion with the best 
class of natives. The suffrage is restricted to 
men twenty-three years of age, who are owners 
of two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
property or payers of fifteen dollars in taxes, and 
can read and write either Spanish or English. 

A general school system has been established 
| and more than a million of dollars appropriated 
| for teachers’ salaries, four hundred thousand 
for school buildings, two hundred and twenty 
thousand for text-books and supplies, twenty-five 
thousand for a normal school, and fifteen thou- 
sand for a trade school in Manila. 

The outlook for a satisfactory solution of this 
difficult - problem which the United States has 
had to face is therefore extremely good. If so 








;much has been done in the face of armed | 


| resistance, much greater progress should follow 
| the advent of peace. 
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A WET MONTH. 


HE month of April will long be remembered 
* on account of the extraordinary amount of 
cloudiness and rainfall which it brought 
to a large part of the United States. The 
rivers and streams were swelled even to the 
point of flood, and many dams and bridges were 
| washed away. 
It must have occurred to many persons, as 
they eagerly peered at the sky for a promise of 


dry time,” should have a wet-weather counter- 
part. The reason why there is none is obvious. 

Drought is more dreaded than a flood, and it is 
dreaded by the inhabitants of much wider regions. 
The injuries that result from excess of water, such 
as the washing out of soil, are long in showing 
themselves, and are not always easily perceived. 

Considerable tracts of this country are over- 
watered, but the fact is not generally realized. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, himself an lowa 
man, is wont to refer to the number of inches of 
rain which that state receives as a happy medium 
between the “too much,”’ which in time exhausts 
the soil, and the ‘‘too little’’ that makes the arid 
plains. 

In literature the rainfall has long been the 
symbol of benevolence in nature. For example, 
in the Old Testament, the books of which were 
written at a time when Palestine was a fairly 
well-watered country, the blessing for those who 
“walk in my statutes and keep my command- 
ments”’ begins with, “I will give you rain in due 
season.” 





Corresponding is the penalty: “I will make | 





| but they give the sanction of the highest tribunal 


there can be no real and lasting refi f 
sunshine, that the saying, “All signs fail in a ne aay: SeeED a SO 
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your heaven as iron and your earth as brass.” 
What figurative speech could give a better 
description of a drought ? 

Rain is referred to as welcome in nearly all 
literature. This partly explains why, in popular 
parlance, it is the dry time when “all signs fail.” 
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TRANSIENT BEAUTY. 


Each morn a thousand roses brings, you say, 
Yes—but where leaves the rose of yesterday ? 
Omar Khayyam. 
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THE BRITISH BUDGET. 





NCREASED taxes are never popular, and a 
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various forms and takes many names, is truly 
indispensable; yet it is possible that some of us 
use too much of it. 

This is the age of out-of-doors athletics, and 
physical reliance on coal and wood is the least 
of our offendings. In the region of the intellect, 
in the fields of knowledge, fancy, sentiment, 
reflection, are we not somewhat too dependent 
on the ‘‘canned sunshine” we find in books? 
The men who made the books sought their 
material at first hand. Even if other men, 
recorders of experience, may have supplied facts 
and figures, it remained for the masters to verify 
them by their own understanding of life, and 
charge them with the vitality of their overflowing 
minds. 


responsible official who proposes them must: One of the differences between genius and 
prepare to encounter a storm of criticism. | mediocrity is that genius takes nothing for 


It is fortunate for the British ministry that it 
has, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, a man of 
too unyielding a temper to be swerved from the 
path of plain duty by fear of unpopularity. 

“T ask for no cheers, and I expect none,” said 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, when he faced the 
House of Commons after the Easter recess, and 
prepared to unfold his budget. “You have had 
your feast. You have all, Liberals and Tories, 
been mad for rioting and expenditure. Now 
comes the reckoning.” 

A large part of the burden of the war in South 
Africa must be shouldered upon posterity in the 
form of an increase of the national debt; but 
the chancellor intimated his purpose that the 
present generation should bear its full share. 
To that end, he recommended an increase in the 
income tax, a duty on sugar and an export duty 
on coal, and Parliament promptly voted all three. 
There was grumbling, of course; the brewers 
and jam-makers did not like the duty on sugar, 





and the coal operators protested against the coal 
duty, but to no purpose. 

The chancellor’s impartiality shows itself in 
the distribution of these burdens. The income 


granted. It goes to the top as well as to “‘the 
bottom of things,’”’ and explores all the space 
between. In so far, even we every-day folk 
may humbly follow it, We shall make a serious 
mistake if, instead of observing nature, we 
content ourselves with reading about her; or if, 
while weeping over a moving tale, we neglect to 
relieve the poor family in the next street. The 
mission of the masters is to show us the way of 
approach to nature and human nature—but their 
“canned sunshine” must be used to light, and 
not alone to warm. Wise men, and poets as 
well, are they who cherish the seeing eye, the 
meditative mind and the sympathetic heart. 
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TURNING HIS TALENT TO ACCOUNT. 


ONSIEUR BRILLAT-SAVARIN, in his 
Memoirs of his time, gives the history of 
several of the French nobles who fied to 

England to escape the guillotine. Among those 
who found themselves penniless and without pro- 


| fession or craft by which to earn their bread was 


tax is a searching one. It strikes all incomes | 


above one hundred and sixty pounds a year. It 
already took five per cent.; it now calls for 
nearly six per cent. As the chancellor dryly 
remarked, it is caleulated to “bring home to the 
country the virtues of economy.” The sugar 
duty is meant especially to reach the people who 
are not touched by the income tax—the great 
working masses; and the export duty on coal, 
in part at least, will come from the foreign con- 
sumer. Unpalatable as the budget was, there is 
a general disposition to concede that the chan- 
cellor dealt with his difficulties boldly and fairly. 


FRAUDULENT DIVORCES. 


HERE was agitation last month among 

certain transient residents in two or three 

states which are notorious for easy divorces, 
when it became known that the Supreme Court 
of the United States had pronounced invalid 
two divorce decrees procured by the migratory 
method. 

The cases before the court involved several 
points, and the laws of more than one state 
were under interpretation; but the court clearly 
affirmed the principle that, to make a divorce 
decree valid, there must be actual residence of 
the person to whom it is granted within the 
state where it is issued ; also, that what is called 
“constructive service” of the proceedings upon 
the absent party, by publication in the local 
papers, is not sufficient. 

These decisions do not establish new principles, 


to interpretations of the law already made by 
state courts. In several instances, persons who 
have acquired a brief and fictitious residence in 
another state for the purpose of getting a divorce 
have afterward been convicted of bigamy in the 
state of their real residence, in spite of such 
decrees. The national Constitution declares that 
each state shall give ‘“‘full faith and credit’’ to 
the judicial proceedings of every other state, but 
the courts of Massachusetts, New York and 
some other states draw the line at divorce decrees 
procured elsewhere by stealth and by fraudulent 
practices. 

This action is well, so far as it goes, and the 
Supreme Court decisions fully sustain it; but 


abuses short of uniform divorce laws throughout 
the country, and a rigorous enforcement of them 
in the interest of society and public morality. 


® & 


“CANNED SUNSHINE.” 


N English scientist has predicted that the 
valley of the Amazon will be the center 
of civilization in coming centuries, and 

that England and Scotland, most of Canada, 
and all New England, will become hunting- 
grounds, homes for elk and deer. Taking this 
as a starting-point, Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
whimsically demands that the Northern States 
begin to send their invalid wards to spend the 
winters in the sunny Southern States, instead of 
shutting them in close rooms, in gloomy institu- 
tions, and warming them with the “canned 
sunshine ”’ that is stored in coal and wood. 
There are obvious difficulties in the way of this 
amiable design; but, aside from the scientist’s 
prediction and the clergyman’s proposition, a 
curious suggestiveness lurks behind Doctor Hale’s 





words. “Canned sunshine,” which comes in| 


a Comte d’Albignac of old and noble family. 

One day, while seated in a café in London, three 
or four young English noblemen sat down at a 
neighboring table to dine. Presently one of them 
came to him and said, “Monsieur, I have heard 
that all Frenchmen excel in making a salad. Will 
you do us the favor of mixing one for us?” 

D’Albignac hesitated, but then gaily sat down 
with them and prepared the salad. He had great 
skill. The men ate with enthusiasm, and exchanged 
cards with him at parting. But one of them with 
the card pressed a sovereign into his hand. 

D’Albignac trembled with rage, but a quick 
second thought kept him silent. He was a noble- 
man. None of his race had ever earned money. 
But why should he not earn money? He had this 
little art: why not use it to make his bread? Was 
it not more honorable than to live, as many of his 
fellow refugees were doing, on the charity of their 
friends? He bowed to the company and put the 
sovereign in his pocket. 

The next day he was asked to go to a large 
mansion where a dinner-party was to be given, to 
dress the salads. His salads became the fashion. 
He was summoned to every large entertainment, 
and his skill enabled him to charge large sums. 
He remained in London for a few years, and then, 
with his savings, returned to France, bought a 
small estate in Limousin, resumed his rank, and 
lived comfortably for the rest of his life. 

This little story touches upon a vital point of 
difference between our own and European socia! 
habits. No American, whatever his birth or 
income, feels himself degraded by earning money. 
The danger on our part is quite different. We are 
apt to forget that there is high and noble work 
to be done in the world which does not bring in 
money. Such work may well be undertaken by 
men whose income is assured. If more of them 
would give their time and effort to science or to 
politics instead of to the amassing of hoards which 
they do not need, the whole nation would grow 
stronger and purer. 
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RELICS WITH A HISTORY. 


RELIC of historic interest occasionally finds 
A its way from Europe to the shores of this 
country. 

A cottage in a Gaelic settlement in North Caro- 
lina held for years a pair of embroidered linen 
sheets, sacred in Jacobite eyes as having been 
used by Prince Charles Edward when he lodged 
at the castle of the MacDonalds at the time of his 
escape from his enemies, 

Flora MacDonald, who, under the name of Flora 
Maclvor, figured as the heroine of Scott’s novel, 
“Waverley,” married and emigrated to this coun- 
try, and brought these sheets with her. They 
remained in her possession until her death, and 
she was wrapped in them for burial, as she had 
previously requested. 

A curious story is told of another historical relic 
which was brought to this country. It is inter 
esting to Americans as illustrative of customs and 
beliefs so widely different from their own. 

The clan MacNab, a warlike and powerful tribe 
who held an absolute faith in their traditions. 
lived from the earliest times in the glen of Inch 
Buie. One of their traditions was that a holy man. 
St. Fillan, had come to the glen in the seventh 
century, converted their ancestors to Christianity, 
and taught them the arts of civilized life. Among 
these was the method of grinding corn, St. Fillan 
having built a mill with his own hands. The pivots 
of the wheels were kept, and were supposed, when 
placed in water, to convert it into an infallible 
medicine. 

The crozier used by St. Fillan was kept by one 
family of the clan. The head of this family always 
acted as sheriff, and when going through the 
mountains in search of offenders, took the crozie! 
with him as his warrant. This official was called 
Dewar, or Wanderer. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century tlic 
clan left the glen and scattered, some of the me!!! 
bers to the Continent, some to this country. 

A few years ago Sir Daniel Wilson, while hunting 

















THE YOUTH'’S 


could not detract from the editorial approbation 
of Mr. Stephenson’s choice, and the new partner- 
ship of minds was immediately formed. 


MAY 23, 1901. 


on the shores of Lake Superior, took refuge in the 
eabin of a Scotch settler, named Dewar. He found 
that the man’s family had once lived in Inch-Buie, 
and pressing his inquiries, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the ancient crozier brought out. Sir ¢ ¢@ 

ani it is now among the national 
emg op . JACK AND BELLE. 


relies in Edinburgh. 

Among the love-letters of the eighteenth century 
are those of John Tweddell and Isabel Gunning, 
who were engaged, and whose engagement was 
broken. One interesting difference between mod- 
ern and less modern modes of expression is to be 
found in the letter where the young man begs his 
lady to call him by his first name. 

The lover of to-day might say, “May I call you 
Belle, and will you call me Jack?” But this some- 
what stilted swain goes about it in a fashion which 
might readily ea the lady to wonder what he | 


? 


WHY LINCOLN GAVE UP “BY JINGS.” 


“Lincoln day” this year brought out several 
characteristic stories of the martyred President, 
some of which may be new, al! of which are good. | 
One relates to that extreme, correctively critical 
attitude which Secretary Seward always main- 
tained toward the President. 

Mr. Linecoin and the Secretary had managed to 
eseape from a man who had been boring them, and} meant. He $a 
as they reached the house, the President threw| ‘You see, I have never treated you as if you 
himself into an armchair and exclaimed : og ee, Vay so — —— - 

“By jings, governor, we are here!” | What does your father eal you? I will not cali 

Mr. Seward replied by asking, in a reproving | you by any name that you do not like, and it may 
tone: | seem trifling in me to partes about the terms of 


“Mr. President, where did you learn that inele- | ons Pe Re TLR pond — the delightful | 
gant expression?” “But it is now long since you were ‘Miss Gun- 
Mr. Lincoln immediately turned to several young | ning.’ ‘Friend’ you certainly are, but then you 











men who had entered the room in time to hear the | are also a great deal more, and I wish to approach 
.xelamation, and said: you, even in idea, as nearly as I can. al 
— ° z “Now that we are on the subject of addressing | 
“Young gentlemen, excuse me for swearing | each other, will you excuse me if I, in my turn, | 
before you. ‘By jings’ is swearing, for my good | make a similar request of you—yet not very | 
old mother taught me that anything that had a) similar, either, inasmuch as mine is about your 
ny? it i j I td any » | not addressing me at all. Sometimes you begin 
by’ before it is swearing. Iwon’tdosoany more.” | your jetters to me without using any vocative | 
Another characteristic anecdote of Lincoln dates | case. Use any that you please, but call me 
back to the time when there were so many fires at me, prine|paly, 1 = ny aX, yt. to 
the national capital that suspicion of incendiaries | ™¢, Pr Ti ceed e, a. g an 
was entertained, and various Northern cities began prae aed See PRS eee on FORE Cee 
to offer the services of special fire-brigades. The | & & 
authorities of Philadelphia in particular were | 
most urgent, and sent a special committee to wait YOUTH AND RESPONSIBILITY 
on the President and urge him to accept the | ‘ 
services of such a brigade. 7 | By way of illustrating the opportunities, enter- 
The committee was tedious and long-winded, | prise and rapid advancement of industrious young 
and the President was anxious to get back to the | men of America a city merchaat tells the story of 
public business which demanded his attention. | the visit of an Englishman to a large wholesale 
Finally, seeing no prospect of a termination of the | house in Philadelphia. The English firm had been 
interview in the usual way, he interrupted one of | buying goods of the American house for years, and 
the orators in the midst of a grandiloquent flight, | the travelling partner called to pay his respects. 
by saying: He went into the office, asked for the manager 
“Ah, yes, gentlemen, but it is a mistake to) and when he was presented, said hesitatingly and 
suppose that F am the head of the fire department | se pier 
in Washington. I am merely the President of the | see 
United States.” 


your pardon, but I should like to 
our father, the manager of the concern.” 

nen the young man smilingly assured him that 
he was the manager of the house, the Englishman 
was amazed. Sucha thing could be hardly possible 
in his own country, and he could not understand | 
how so young a man could be entrusted with a 
position of such importance. 

Similar surprise and gratification were expressed 
by the correspondent of the London Times, who 
sent back from America a series of brilliant 
papers on local economic conditions. He con- 
Edward VII trasted, favorably to the republic, the opportu- 
war : __ | hities afforded to young men in America with the 

When the prince—so the story runs—was in | limitations and handicaps of youth in Europe, and 
Philadelphia in 1860 he took great interest in the | paid the highest compliment to the business energy 
relies of the Revolutionary period, although his | and sagacity of young American manhood. 
visit to Independence Hall was projected purely | —- 
in a spirit of mischief by his entertainers. 

In rummaging in the garret the party discovered| pDRFICIENT IN D 
the old cracked bell which had been somewhat | c EAD LANGUAGES. 
contemptuously hidden away, and this more than| Cardinal Pedro Goncalez was a pious man who 
any other relic seemed to fascinate the prince, | believed in the gospel of peace. He noticed one 
whose words have been thus reported : day that a priest in his train carried a short sword 

“This old bell is the greatest relic this republic | under his cloak. The cardinal reproved him, 
has to-day. Instead of being here, covered with | Saying that a cleric should not carry arms. 
this accumulated dirt, it should occupy the chief “True,” answered the priest humbly, “but I 
place in this Hall of Independence. It is to you | Carry the weapon only to defend myself should | 


what the Magna Charta is to England. It is a ee ee =i cardinal, “and if I saw 
cracked, but it is an inspiration. Believe me, my r 1 


; } | a dog running toward me, I should begin to recite 
friends, it affects me more than anything I have | the Gospel of John.” 
been shown.” 


sae ie ene the priest, Pg 4 a@ wise 
The good sense of this suggestion appealed a dogs that do — At. 42; Latin?” - 
immediately to the pride and sensibility of the 
custodians of the relics, and from that moment 
the Liberty Bell took its “chief place in the Hall 
of Independence,” which it left only for a few 
months’ publie exhibition at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. It is strange indeed that a rebuke for 
the neglect by Americans of a symbol of their 
liberty should have come from an English prince, | 
and the direct descendant of the monarch who 
endeavored to deprive us of that liberty. 


aS & 


THE PRINCE AND THE LIBERTY BELL. 


It is recalled with interest at this particular | 
time that the recovery of the famous Liberty Bell 
from the dust and rubbish of an attic was due to 
a remark made by the Prince of Wales, now 


* © 
MOTHER AND QUEEN. 


| A pretty story of Queen Victoria’s home infiu- 
ence is told in the Beacon. . 


The queen always made it a point to keep the 
religious instruction of her children as much as 

ssible in her own hands. Once when the Arch- 

eacon of London was catechizing the young 
princes, he said: 

“Your governess deserves great credit for 
instructing you so thoroughly.” 

At which the yemeeess piped up: 

“It’s mamma who teaches us our catechism!” 

It is not rhaps ae vy F known that the 
queen occasionally taught a Bible class for the 
children of those in attendance at Windsor,Palace. 
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ALWAYS “JOHNNY” AT HOME. 


A little story, capable of indefinite expansion by 
the foreign observer of American manners, comes 
from the New York Tribune: 

Last summer, when our admirable Secretary of 
the Navy was visiting his native village of Buck- 
field, in Maine, he sent some clothes to the village 
washerwoman, and driving by the next week 
'n company with a representative to Congress, 
Stopped to ask for them. The woman turned to 
her assistant. } 

“May,” said she, “is Johnny’s washing done 
yeto” 

An appropriate pendant to this story is one of 
ai Englishwoman and an American girl. Said 
the Englishwoman: oot ne On 5 5 idt,” i 

; “I am Chief Inspector Schmidt,” replied the 

“lL really cannot understand class distinctions in = 
America! Is it really true that men and women |, “Ah, that accounts for the resemblance,” re- 
of superior position never draw the line—never | SNES Che Cae, Hy. 
look down on those of an inferior social standing?” | 

“Oh, they look down all right !”” replied the girl, 
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THE RESEMBLANCE EXPLAINED. 


The late Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar was 
absent-minded to a degree which may be termed 
farcical even in a serene highness. 

On a hunting expedition, says M. A. P., he met 
a forester whose face looked familiar to him. He 
| racked his memory, which was as unlike a glue- 
pot as possible, and finally said: 

“Are you not a brother of Chief Inspector 

399 
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ae “The trouble is to get the others to | THE SUBTLE AMERICAN JOKE. 
ook up!” 

“Really!” said the Englishwoman, more puzzled | _ “Did you ever hear the joke about the guide in 
than before. Rome who showed some travellers two skulls of 


St. Paul, one as a boy and the other as a man?” 


COMPANION. 


Pleasure in using makes Rubifoam no less efficient | 
in its action upon the teeth, mouth and gums. All | 
druggists sell Ruboam—2 cents. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 
Ali orders should be sent direct to us 


Suits 2-4 Skirts 
for Summer. 


“T°HE Summer Cata- ¢ 
logue is now ready 
for you. It illus- 

trates a complete line of 

dresses and skirts, either 
for ordinary or dress oc- 
casions All of them pret- 
ty, all of them stylish, and 
at the very lowest prices 
that you have ever known 
We can offer you some 
decided bargain values. 
The Catalogue and Sam- 
ples, which will be sent 

Sree vy return mail, will 

tell you all about our 

garments. 
Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$8 up. 
Visiting Costumes, 
lined throughout with 
excellent taffeta silk, 
$15 up. 
Skirts, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Dresses, $4 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


The Catalogue and Samples will tell you the 
rest—sent /ree upon request. Every garment you 
choose therefrom made to your measure and 
guaranteed to fit and please you. If it does not, 
send it back and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CoO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


THE ORIGINAL 


CENTRE-DRIVEN 
BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAIN LESS 
WHEEL 


WAS 
a 
icyGle-— 
The driving gears are placed in the 
middle, NOT at the end, of the crank 


shaft. That adds style and rigidity, 
assures perfect alignment. 


























Our Spalding catalog tells why. 
Free of dealers or by mait. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


SURE CURE FOR 
WRINKLES. 


Keeps the Stocking 


Neat and Trim. 
6 
CUSHION 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS, 
BUTTON 


Hose 

















Sample 
pair, 

mail, 25c. 
Cata- 
logue 
Sree. 
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In the Pay Envelope, 


\Adv.| That’s where our education affects you. 





We teach mechanics the theory of their work. We help 
misplaced people to change thetr work. We enable young 
people to support themse/ves while learning professions. 
250,000 students and graduates in Meehanteal, Civil, Blee- 
trieal Encinecring ; Architecture ; Bookkeeping, ete. Write 
for circular mentioning subject which interests you. 
international Correspondence Schools, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 








Little 
Biscuit 
for 
Dainty 
Little 


So flaky and creamy 
they melt in your 


mouth. 


Made by 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 








No Stitehing in the Elastic. Supporter. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 


“@6 Look for the Name on 
es eve loop, and for the 
& a Molded Rubber Button. 
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LAMB IN EITHER CASE. 


One of the edifors who read the manuscript of 
a ‘ry Thew Stephenson’s “Patroon Van Volken- 
verge” thought that the author might be a good 
nan to Know. Accordingly he wrote a pleasant 
ersonal letter, inviting a better acquaintance, 
«1d aS one of the tests of companionable fitness 


te whether the author preferred Lamb or 
uton, 


asked an American of a German friend, who 
claimed that he had acquired the real New England 
sense of husmor. 


“No,” said the German, beaming in anticipation 
good story. “Tell it me at once, mein friend, 
dat joke.” | 


of a 


* @ 


MATRIMONIAL SHRINKAGE. 
It was Ernest McGaffey, the writer of verse, to 


Mr. Stephenson replied, acknowledging the | whom a lady said: 
I leasure the letter had given him, and saying: “O Mr. McGaffey, I have just seen your wife 
I do not know whether you ask if I like Lamb | for the —— since 7 marriage Ft ony I had 
or mutton, or Lamb i i supposed she was a taller woman. e seems 
case it’s Lamb.” ae or Miken best, but in either | shorter than when I saw her last.” 
. “Certainly,” said the poet, solemnly. “She has 


Even the reflection on the editor’s handwriting | married and settled down.” 


SHEEP-SHEARING MADE EASY. 


Noaching hands. No 
swollen wrists. The 
amountof wool saved 
by avoiding “second 
cuts ” more than pays 
the cost of 


COATES 
Sheep 


CLIPPERS. 


Shear your sheep 
in one-quarter the 
time and do it hu- 

nel No cut 
or mutilated sheep. 
No damaged pelts. 
Send for Descriptwe Circular and Prices. 


COATES CLIPPER CO., Box A, Worcester, Mass. 












Perfect Bicycle ? 
A 


Cushion-frame, bevel-gear chainless, 
fitted with our coaster brake. 


RIDES EASILY. It has our cushion- 
frame, which absorbs all vibration, 
and makes rough roads smooth, 


RUNS EASILY. Our bevel -gears 
improve with use. 


COASTS EASILY. It is fitted with 
our coaster brake. Let the bicycle 
run itself when it will—pedal only 
when you need to. 

Chainless Models $85 $80 $75 

Chain Models $55 $50 $40 $25 


Catalogue af complete line, Sree. 


CRESCENT SALES DEPARTMENT 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
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E rode away with flashing eyes 
To fight in distant lands; 
His charger was a coal-black steed, 
His sword was in his hands. 
“I may be gone a hundred years,” 
He said, “and so, farewell! 
The papers I shall send to you, 
My valiant deeds will tell.” 


His mother waved a last good-by 

And sped him on his way. 
“When you come back to me,” she cried, 
“’T will be a happy day!” 


He rode across the nursery, 

And through the garret dim, 

Then paused to view the country round, 
Beyond the window’s rim. 

The day was warm, he’d journeyed far ; 
He said, “I'll rest a while, 

And then again my steed and I 

Will ride full many a mile.” 


They found him there as night came on, 
His flashing eyes were closed ; 

With arms around his charger’s neck 
The warrior reposed. 
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~ ‘EXACTLY SQUARE.” 





T’S a good place to load up when 
you once git to it,” said the 
homespun station-agent, “but 
’tain’t every driver that knows 
how to set his wagon. Never 
knew but one man that could back his team up 
to that platform without swearin’.’”’ 

“Likely his horse had got used to it!”’ muttered 
the travelling pedler. He was wondering if the 
man meant to be impertinent. Evidently he had 
overheard him letting out profane epithets and 
cursing his patient beast. 

“Wal, I dunno,” said the station-agent. 
“George Dean had fourteen horses, and some- 
times he come with one team and sometimes with 
another. Never knew him to swear at ’em.” 

The pedler was cross. In the course of his 
business as a seller of small wares he had driven 
to this little country railway-station to take ina 
consignment of goods. He was a self-righteous 
man, who prided himself on being always 
“exactly square;’’ and the peculiar remarks of 
this blunt depot-master irritated him. The man 
had a good deal more to say about George Dean 
as he helped load the boxes into the wagon. “He 
was the squarest man I ever did business with,” 
he concluded. 

“Well, what’s the matter with him now?” 
asked the pedler, finally. ‘‘Has he backslid? 
I notice that you always speak of him in the 
past tense.” 

“He’s dead,” said the man. “Died a year 
ago. But there won’t anybody round here forgit 
him very soon.” 

The pedler was glad to escape. But when he 
drove away there was one more man who 
couldn’t forget George Dean, the young market 
farmer who “never swore.” Had he known that 
another sermon from the same Christian text lay 
on his road he would have gone another way. 
Religion and religious subjects were matters 
which he usually avoided. 

As dark came on, he stopped at a large and 
well-kept country homestead, and secured the 
privilege of putting up for the night. As Provi- 
dence would have it, the place was the home of 
the late George Dean, and he was the guest of 
George Dean’s parents. 

The vexation of discovering where he was 
changed presently into something like awe. 
What singular fate had sent him there? He 
could not prevent the beréaved mother from 
talking about her son; and when the hired team- 
drivers chimed in with their hearty testimony he 
had to listen; how good the young man had been 
to his parents; how scrupulous in his duties to 
his fellow men; how loyal to the laws of God; 
how kind to his dumb animals. 

“He never would drive his team horses to 
church,” said his mother. ‘He bought ‘Townie 
for light carriage work. The others always 
rested over Sunday.” 

The uneasy guest carried all this to bed with 
him and lay awake. What a difference between 
“exactly square’ as he regarded it, and exactly 
square as George Dean had considered it! And 
he had heard enough to explain why. He caught 
himself envying a man he had never seen. Then 
the envy turned to admiration and self-reproach. 

“You couldn’t ha’ put up here if it hadn’t been 
for George,’’ said one of the hired men the next 
morning, as he harnessed the pedler’s horse. 
“‘He built that addition o’ purpose to ’commodate 
travellers.”’ 

It was years before Wightman, the pedler, in 
his circuits through New England, stopped again 
at his Berkshire County lodging-place. He was 
not a self-righteous man now. A higher rule of 
life than his own had become his law, and the 
travelling trader was known as “the pedler- 
evangelist.” 

During a long stage journey the driver re- 
marked to Abraham Lincoln,—not knowing his 
passenger, and finding that he would not drink, 





|}and sympathies, 


THE YOUTH'’S 


smoke, chew or swear,—‘ I’ve a pretty poor 
opinion o’ folks that haven’t got any small vices. 
I always suspect they make it up in big ones.” 

Others have repeated that bit of cheap sophis- 
try. The truth is that the lives which really 
rebuke wickedness and shame conceit are always 
pure in the “minor morals.” 


* ¢ 


FOR THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 


ISS TSUDA’S educational venture in Japan 
is something new in the history of women’s 
education in that country. Her school, 

opened in the autumn of last year, is the first 
boarding-school for girls started under purely 
Japanese auspices, and is the first to give an 
opportunity of higher work to women. Its object 
is to prepare students for the teachers’ examina- 
tions in English held by the government. At 
present, for lack of adequate preparation, few 
women can pass these examinations, and the 
result is that the government positions must all 


| be held by men. 


The lady who has started this Christian school 
for girls is eerengny Japanese in all her interests 
while she has the additional 


| advantage of knowing something of Western civil- 


| ization. 


America furnished her with the education 
she is now engaged in passing on to her own 
countrywomen. 

A writer in the Churchman, who has heard 
Miss Tsuda tell the story of her childish experi- 
ences in the strange land of the West, whither she 


| came at seven years of aon, expiemee that she was 





the youngest of five little Japanese girls, who, in 
the early seventies, were sent to this country to 
be educated. The lo L eee from Tokyo to 
Washington was full 0: venture, and the Amer- 
ican land, when it was reached, presented terrors 
and difficulties. 

The first night after landing in San Francisco 
the children were taken to see a minstrel show, 
which frightened them almost into hysterics. 
Everything in America was strange to them. One 
evening they were served with supper in their own 
rooms at a hotel, and were much puzzled by a 
half-hard, shiny yellow stuff, of the nature of 
which they were ignorant. They took at last a 
spoonful all round, knowing of no other way to eat 
this Western dainty. 

From that day to this one of the party has never 
= between her lips a morsel of butter. She had 

much of it in that first experiment. 

When by! reached Washington the strangers 
found that their troubles had only begun. There 
was no pm for them at the Japanese legation. 
Indeed, there seemed no place for them anywhere 
and for some time after their arrival they liv 
quite by themselves, with only hired attendants to 
help them. They were very lonely and homesick. 

iss Tsuda’s recollections of those eahege? 
days are chiefly of “tagging on behind the older 
girls,” and feeling that she was not wanted any- 
where, since even the head of the legation, on 
seeing her, had asked indignantly why they nad 
sent him a baby. At the end of six months three 
of the girls returned home, and the other two were 


es 

ss Tsuda became as a daughter in the family 
of Mr. Charles Lanman of Washington. For ten 
yease she remained in America, and then returned 
o Japan. She had a perfect command of English, 
but she found herself a stranger in her own land, 
ignorant of the manners and ¢ ms, and even 
of the tongue, of her people. She set herself to 
become as thoroughly Japanese as she was Amer- 
ican. Afterward, when she had succeeded in this, 
- returned to America and studied at Bryn 

awr. 

Miss Tsuda is an enthusiast on thg subject of 
the education of Japanese women. achin 
been her profession for many years, and she is 
fully competent for the work she has undertaken. 
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FROM BOOTBLACK TO PROFESSOR. 


HE possibilities of industrious youth in 
i America are seldom more strongly illus- 

trated than in the case of Rev. Charles 
Winter Wood, who is lecturing throughout the 
country in the interest of Booker Washington’s 
Institute at Tuskegee, Alabama. Young Wood, 
whose family, like that of other Southern negroes, 
was very poor, went from Nashville to Chicago 
when he was nine years of age, and here he started 
in business as a bootblack. His round carried him 
to the lawyers’ offices in the Unity Building, and 
here Lawyer, now Justice, Blume, learning that 
he was fond of Shakespearian tragedies, told him 
that he would pay him a dollar if he would learn 
and recite the ghost scene from ‘‘Hamlet.” 


Three days later young Wood appeared, and Mr. 
Blume, thinking to have some fun at the negro’s 
expense, invited his brother lawyers in to hear the 
recitation. But Wood gave the scene with such 
spirit and appreciation that the delight 2d audience 
took up a collection, and raised quite a sum of 
money for the young elocutionist. 

This incident aroused the interest of Professor 
Lyman, a teacher of elocution, who not only 
employed the negro as an office-boy, but gave him 
lessons in oratory. For atime Wood had theatri- 
cal aspirations, and he even went so as to 
organize a company of negro tragedians, giving a 
number of performances that were surprisingly 
successful. 

But Wood was fortunate in gaining the patronage 
of a ee oe who sent him to college 
at Beloit. There he remained olen years, winning 
many honors and graduating wi stinction. In 
the intercollegiate contest at Galesburg he took 
the second honor, barely missing the first. 

Leaving Beloit, he entered the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and : ee three years later. 
In 1898 he was made the pastor of a church at 
Warren, Illinois, but was speedily called to the 
head of the English department at Tuskegee, a 
position he now holds. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Wood was a poor boot- 
black, almost friendless, wholly uneducated, in 
the streets of Chicago. To-day, barely thirty years 
old, he is an influential man, admired, respected, 
and greatly beloved by his people. Neus 
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LEARNING TO LOVE THE PIPES. 


NE may perhaps gain with difficulty some 
understanding of a Scottish piper’s appeal 
to his countrymen. Julian Ralph, in “An 

American with Lord Roberts,” says that when he 
was in camp upon the veld, he was awakened 
every morning by the opening groan of a bagpipe, 
the reveille of one of the Highland battalions. 
The piping continued for at least sixteen hours at 
a stretch. 

At first this queer music came as a novelty. 
Next it roused my curiosity as to a piper’s having 
either the will or the strength for sixteen hours on 
end, with no longer pause than the minute it 
required to change from one tune to another. 


has room, she found that the St. Bernard had 





Then the unceasing noise began to madden me, 


COMPANION. 


and I cursed the pipes as an instrument of torture. 
The piper walked to and fro the length of the 
regiment’s lines, and the air was full of ziz-ziz-ziz 
like the note of a demon bee, while the nearer it 
came, the more its nasal chords mastered the 
neighborhood and quivered in my very bones. 

At last (I cannot tell how it came about) I grew 
to like the sound, and to miss the melody when the 
piper-was afar and only the buzzing came to my 
ears. When he was near he played upon my body 
and my senses. My pen raced with the purple 
musie of the reels, my blood warmed under the 
defiant challenge of the battle-songs. A pleasant 
sadness possessed me when the tunes were plain- 


tive and gray. 
of Scotch blood in me, 1 yet 
began to love the Scotch, and to take an interest in 
all I could see or learn of them. 
to leave my camp and cross the narrow lane to 
the Highlanders, to watch a piper at his work. 
Then I discovered that there was not one sole 
piper; a score of men shared the burden. They 
stood in line, patiently watching as the musician 
of the moment walke jauntily up and down, just 
touching his toes to the veld, like a man practising 
to walk on eggs. As he halted the flying ribbons 
would fall beside the drones, and the pipe would 
be sed to another man. Then off strode the 


ass 
fresh playér, with the streamers floating, his hips | ¢. 


swaying, his head held high and his toes but 
touching the ground, Once heard a man say: 

“GY me the pines, Sandy. I can tell ye what 
naebody has said.” 





HE wind across the meadow blows 
And all the grass is like a sea: 
Wave after wave its green tide flows, 
And breaks in fragrance over me. 


Above, the bright-winged butterfly 
Flutters upon an aimless quest, 
And now and then from out the sky 

A weary bird drops down to rest. 


There is no sound save of the grass, 

The whispers of the waves’ long sweep; 
Listen and hear them as they pass,— 

A murmur—Hush,—a murmur—Sleep. 
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WHO GOT THE REWARD? 


ATERIAL for a comedy may be found in 
the following extract from the New York 
Tribune’s “Up-Country News:” 


A peculiarly bold robbery, after a series of 
small burglaries which had baffled detection, had 
aroused the village of C. to desperation. 

Rusty firearms were tardily set in order, and 
daily practice was held in back yards, and even 
on the village common. Water was kept at the 
boiling-point day and night,—this was the chosen 
weapon of several ladies who lived alone, from 
choice and necessity,—and bolts and bars were 
strengthened and increased in number. 

Finally, the richest citizen of the town offered 
a reward of ten dollars for the capture of the 
criminal. 

Two or three days after the publication of the 
offer a householder, named Beahan, was called 
away for the night, and to give Mrs. Beahan some 
sense of ee borrowed a huge St. Bernard 
from his neighbor, Eggby, gave orders that the 
dog was to -- in the sitting-room, and departed. 

hat night Mrs. Beahan was awakened by a 
terrible uproar. Rushing down into the oe 
nne 
to the flooramasked man. Assistance was hastil 
summoned and the intruder was secured an 
marched off to the jail, which was in the basement 
of Cyrus Hornblower’s windmill. The burglar had 
been captured beyond a doubt! 

The village was all excitement. The prisoner 
was arraigned before the important little justice, 
and remanded for examination. 

In the meantime Mr. Beahan returned, and lost 
no time in applying for the reward offered by the 
richest citizen. 

It was paid. No sooner had this been done than 
the Eggbys arose in indignation, and after askin 
with fine scorn whose dog captured the thief, 
demanded the reward for themselves. 

The town was immediately split into two factions, 
the Beahanites and the Eggbyites. Feeling ran 
high. At last a civil action was begun by the 
Eggbys for the recovery of the reward. 

‘apers were promptly served and the action 
ealled. Not more than three core had elapsed 
while these stirring events were taking place. 

When the jurors been drawn and the crowded 
court-room was settling itself to listen to the 
opening remarks of the PY aintiff’s counsel, the con- 
stable, William Henry Sikes, burst into the room 
and without even tak ng off his woolen cap, gasped 
rs) 





ut: 

“May it please the court, the prisoner’s got 

away!” 
® & 


SAVAGE MOOSE. 


MOOSE story, exciting in detail if not 

A incontrovertibly true, is related in the 

New York Mail and Express. Two hunt- 

ers were in the Maine woods looking for deer 

when they had their singular adventure, in which, 

according to their own version of the affair, they 
acted purely in self-defense. 


When near Dead Stream the 

of a terrific struggle in the bushes, and on going 
to investigate, were astonished to find two large 
bull moose engaged in deadly combat. Unhappily 
the men somehow attracte 
moose by oa both animals turned furious! 
upon the intruders. The men fled, closely pursue 
by the moose, and C., finding that they were in 
—— of being overtaken, turned and shot one of 
the brutes dead in its tracks, as he supposed. 
The hunters then scrambled into the topmost 
branches of a tree. And then they were surprised 
to see the w ded an Pp lly dead moose 
struggle to its feet and rush forward again as 
fiercely as ever. 

Finding the hunters well out of reach, the moose 

ave vent to bellowings of wrath. Finally one 
rotted off into the woods, and the other, the 
} gg one, went off at a little distance and lay 

own. 

After waiting a while, the two hunters cautiously 
descended from the tree and set off through the 
woods toward home. Their movements aroused 
the resting moose, who had evidently been watch- 
ing them, and he made a wild rush after them. 

mee more the hunters took to trees, and pres- 
ently their pursuer was joined by two more large 
buli moose. All night long the three tramped and 
bellowed about the trees in which the luckless 
hunters were perched, their teeth chattering with 
cold and their limbs aching with cramp. 

At daylight the brutes gave up the siege and 
trotted away. As soon as they disappeared the 
two men slid down from their comfortless perches 
and made for home, which they reached without 
further adventure. 

T ead body of a bull moose was found in that 
region a week later, and is supposed to be the one 
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that C. shot. At last accounts a game warde) 
was after the evidence in the case, looking to the 
arrest of the hunters for killing moose in close 
time. Should the case come to trial, the interesting 
eaten will be presented whether a man is justi- 

ed in shooting a moose in self-defense, as C. says 
that he shot this one. 
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TRAVELLING THEN AND NOW. 


N “The Recollections of Samuel Breck” this 
| fine old survivor of the colonial period gives 
his forcible impressions of certain innovations 
made in the early years of the last century. Par- 
ticularly amusing, in the light of developments, is 
his account of a ride in a railway-car from Bosto:, 
to Providence in 1835. 


“Five or six other cars were attached to the 
loco, and uglier boxes I do not wish to travel in 
Two r fellows who were not much in the habit 
of making their toilet squeezed me into a corner. 
while the hot sun drew from their garments « 
villainous compound of smells made up of sali 
fish, tar and molasses. By and by twelve bouncing 
‘actory girls were introduced, who were going o1 
a party of pleasure to Newpori. 

‘*Make room for the ladies!’ bawled out the 
superintendent. ‘Come, gentlemen, jump up on 
the top; plenty of room there!’ 

“For my part I refused to move. The whole 
twelve were introduced, however, and soon made 
themselves at home, sucking lemons and eating 
greenapples. There is certainly a growing neglect 
of manners and insubordination to the laws, a 
democratic familiarity and a tendency to level al! 
distinctions. The rich and the poor, the educated 
and the ignorant, the polite and the vulgar, al! 
herd together in this modern improvement in 
travelling. 

“The consequence is a complete amalgamation, 
and all this for the sake of doing very uncomforta- 
bly in two days what could be done delightfully in 
eight or ten. Undoubtedly a line of post-horses and 
post-chaises would long ago have been established 
atone out great roads had not steam monopolized 
everything. 

“Steam, so useful in many respects, interferes 
with*the comfort of travelling, or every 
salutary distinction in society, and overturns by 
its whirligig power the once rational, gentlemanly 
and safe mode of getting along on a journey. 
Talk of ladies on board a steamboat or in a railroad- 
car! There are none.” 

This, remember, was written in 1835. If the fine 
old gentleman were living now, and would whir! 
from Boston to Providence in a drawing-room car 
in sixty minutes, he might revise his pessimistic 
utterances. Imagine a return to the times, even 
the blissful times, of Mr. Breck, when he ventured 
to — that “it may be possible to go from 
Bal timore to New York by the light of a summer’s 
sun!” 
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SURPRISING SHRINKAGE. 


WRITER on old Texas says, in “The Evolu- 

A tion of a State,” that in 1837 the winter 

was cold and wet, and the settlers suffered 

for clothing. Buckskin was sufficient while the 

weather kept dry, but there was one great objection 
to it as a rainy-day garment. 


One afternoon a certain Jimmie, who had not 
been oe the country, was out with a surveying 
party, when there came up a drenching rain. 

fore they could reach shelter the buckskin 
breeches of the men were Sereneny saturated. A 
hospitable house, rendered delightful by daughters 
and young lady peoeta, opened its doors, and the 
surveyors took shelter. 

Jimmie was not acquainted with the vagaries of 
buckskin, and on alighting from his horse he was 
distressed to find his feet enveloped in the slimy 
olds of trouser legs which had mysteriously 
lengthened, and become as unmanageable as a 
jellyfish. So he took out his knife and cut off the 
extra — ki 

A rousing fire had been built in the great open 
fireplace, and the boys drew up in front of it to 
dry their wo As the buckskin dried it began 
to shrink, and the breeches made a perceptibly 
retrograde movement. 

Jim perceived it, and bending down stretched 
them, to the ill-concealed amusement of those who 
had witnessed the amputation. But the buckskins 
were on the retreat, and presently had put an 
alarming distance between their lower edge and 
the top of Jim’s shoes. 

He did not wait for the rain to stop. He got out 
his horse and rode away. 
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GETTING OVER IT. 


Ts food supplied to the apprentices in Uncle 
Sam’s navy, particularly when in port, is 
plain and unstimulating in quality and none 
too abundant in quantity. Uncle Sam does not 





heard sounds as | 


the attention of the | 


believe in pampering his young sailors by over- 
| feeding, and most of them spend a considerable 
| portion of their pay in adding to the stock of 
| provender furnished them by the ship’s cook. 


| A boy who may be designated as Jimmy Short, 
| for short, thinking life on shipboard would be a 
“picnic,” enlisted as a naval apprentice. _ 
“How is Jimmy getting along?” inquired a 
neighbor one day. ; 
“Poor boy!” replied his mother. “He writes us 
that he is so homesick he ‘can’t eat half the grub 
he gets in his kid’—whatever that may mean.” | 
A few weeks later the same neighbor dropped in 


again. git . 
| “How is Jimmy doing in the navy by this time? 
| she asked. 

“Poor boy!” answered Mrs. Short. “He wants 
| us to send him a box filled with the kind of victuals 
| he used to turn up his nose at. He says he believes 
| he could eat a live ox at one meal!” 

As an instructive afterthought it may be sug- 
ested that perhaps a judicious amount of starva- 
on is ag cure for acute cases of homesickness. 


*® © 
A COMPLIMENTARY INDORSEMENT. 
A FARMER was travelling to London in quest 


of legal advice, and during the journey 

became impressed with the belief that lhe 
had left behind certain important papers. As he 
made a hurried investigation of his bag he said: 


“Tf I did leave those papers I’m a fool.” 
He continued the search, and a moment late: 


exclaimed : 

“T’ll bet it’ll turn out I’m a fool!” 

For the third time he rummaged through the 
my as he reached the last bundle he repete'! 

“Yes, sir, I believe it’ll turn out I’m a fool!” 

Now the travelling British public greatly resents 
any disturbance of its solemn silence, and a man 
on the other side of the compartment, who had 
listened neo to the farmer’s definition - 
his own status, looked over his newspaper #!\( 
said, with sarcastic interest: : ais 

“Oblige me, sir, by laying a little money that 
same way for me.” pa 

The proposition was not accepted, partly because 
betting is immoral, and partly because the fa' n ver 
felt that his companion would have a sure thile. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 



































ndustrious artists 


hi 


In many a zigzag 


Though, in truth, she 


With paper and pencils fine 
They make all sorts of wonderful things 


Ake, 


“T’m drawing a rose,” said busy May. 
“I’m drawing my doll,’ said Bess, 

“And the little cart she rides out in. 
You'll think it is plain, I guess.” 


BBs 


The mamma, the critic, praised their skill 
In the Ways that mamma Knows, 


Which was doll and which Was rose. 





















are May and Bess. 


line. 


found it hard to tell 

















CHASING TUMBLEWEEDS. 
ROM the dining-room window Tom- 
my saw miles and miles of brown, 
a floor to meet the gray sky. Only a 
week before he had come from the little 
he had lived all his life, to live on the 
prairie, and he was very homesick. 


By Mary M. Parks. 
F waving grass, stretching as level as 
village among the woods and hills where 
“Mamma,”’ he said at last, “I don’t 
two big tears that had been slowly gath- 


window-sill. 

Just as other tears were getting ready 
to follow them, a rap came on the door. 
Mamma opened it, and there stood a very 
small, plump, round-faced boy and a 
small girl. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Andrews, cor- 
dially. ‘My little boy will be very glad 
tosee you. He has been quite lonesome.”’ 
Tommy came shyly forward. 

Then mamma was needed in the 
kitchen and went out, leaving the children 
alone. 

“What’s your name?” Tommy asked the 
little boy. 

“Napoleon Bonaparte Green,”’ said the boy, 
in a voice which was surprisingly large for his 
size. 

“Mine is Mary Margaret Green,”’ said the little 
girl, “but they call me Mamie.” 

Then they looked at each other and twisted in 
their chairs, and grew more uncomfortable every 
minute, because they could not think of anything 
more to say. Suddenly little Napoleon, in an 
agony of bashfulness, popped his thumb into his 
mouth. Mamie nudged him. 

“Leon! Leon!” she said, reprovingly. 

He jerked his thumb from his mouth, thrust 
doth hands deep into his small pockets, and sat 
looking at the carpet, growing redder and redder 
every moment. 

Tommy was very sorry for him. He, too, 
turned crimson. Then he said, in a low voice, 
“Never mind. I used to do that, too.” 

“He never does it only when he feels bashful,’”’ 
said Mamie, apologetically. “Did you ever play 
tumbleweeds ?”” 

“No,” answered Tommy. “I’ve played Black 
Man and Steal Sticks and —” 

_ “Oh, tumbleweeds is the most fun. The wind 
is beginning to blow hard, and we came over to 
get you to play. Come on!” 

Tommy put on his cap and they went out. 

: We must go outside the fence, on the prairie,” 
said Mamie. “Oh, there comes one!” 

A round, brown object was rolling over the 





like a cabbage-head, but is often much larger; | 


and it is bushy, not solid, like a cabbage. Some- | 
times the top is as large as a bushel basket, but | 
it has a very small root. When this root dies | 
| and the top turns brown, the first high wind that 
comes along snatches Mr. Tumbleweed out of 
| the ground and sends him flying hither and 


| Here comes another!” cried Mamie. The) 
| moment it had passed them, Mamie and Leon | 
|ran after it; but Tommy waited. He saw 
| another coming. It was a little weed, but it led 


him a merry chase. It would stop a minute, 





when up.would come another gust and off the | 


| it and held it fast. ‘That is the best way to catch | 
|a tumbleweed or a football. As he marched | 
| proudly back with it, Mamie called, “‘Aren’t you 
smart? We lost ours. Mr. Wind took it. 

| “Come, and we'll choose our places in the 
| barn,” she continued. ‘You put yours in the | 
| manger, and Leon at the back, and I’ll put mine | 
| by the door. We’ll see who will get the most.’”’ 

The wind rose higher and higher, and the 
tumbleweeds came in squads and then in armies. 
“Mr. Wind” took a good many of them, but the 
children had all they could attend to. 

“I can’t run another step!’’ panted Mamie, at 
last, dropping on the barn floor. 

“T must have one more!” cried Tommy. “We 
won’t count it in the game.”” He looked out on 
the prairie and saw a large tumbleweed rolling 
toward him-—the grandfather of all tumbleweeds. 
How Mamie and Leon shouted when Tommy 
came dragging it by the root! When they) 
counted up, Tommy had the most, not counting | 
the grandfather. | 

“] think this is a pretty nice country,” said 
the happy-eyed boy, when he went in to dinner. | 
“A boy can shut his eyes here, and run and run | 
and run and not hit anything, unless he steps 
into a gopher-hole; and if a boy did that in the 
woods, he’d run into a tree or something.”’ 

After dinner he stood, with smiling lips, and | 

| looked at a vacant house across the street. | 

“Mamma,” he said, “if any little strange boys | 
come to live in that house, I’m going right over | 
to play with them. It makes a boy feel good.” | 
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THE NARCISSUS FIELDS. 


“Do you have the narcissus flowers in America, 
Tom?” asked his little cousin Amy, whom he 
was visiting in Switzerland. 

“Yes, a few,”’ answered Tom. “They come 
right up in my Own garden every spring, white, 
with a red and yellow eye; ‘pigeon’s eyes,’ we | 
call them sometimes. They are quite common. 
| 1 have often picked as many as twenty at one | 


time. We have about everything in America,” | 





“Splendid ones; whole fields of them where you 
can pick thousands of flowers at a time.” 

“Truly ?”” asked Tom. “I am sure I don’t 
see any,” and he looked about in a rather doubt- 
ing manner. 

“Yes, really and truly. 
but in the fields and on the mountains. 
mamma to take us this very afternoon. 
you will see for your own self.” 

She raneoff, leaving Tom thinking, “I suppose 
there must be some growing wild, but there 
cannot be thousands, as Amy said.”’ 

Amy soon came running back. “Mamma says 


Not here in the t6wn, 
I'll ask 
Then 


think this is a very nice country,” and | anq Tommy would almost have his hand on it, | it is rather too late to find them in the valley, but 


to-morrow morning papa will take us all up on 


ering in his eyes splashed down on the | weeq would go again. At last he simply fell on | the mountain, and we will get lots and lots of 


narcissus, I am sure.” 

The next morning a merry party set out. 
First there was a short sail on a nice steamer 
over the lovely blue waters of Lake Geneva. 

When they had reached the other side, the 
children ran gaily across the street from the boat- 
landing to a little station, and were soon going 
up the very steepest part of the mountain in the 
funny boxed-up open car of the “funiculaire,”’ or 
the cable railway. 

In about ten minutes they reached a level place 
on the mountain, where they took a little train 
which slowly carried them to a station much 
higher up. 

“Oh, see the snow !”’ cried Tom, looking from 
the windows of thecar. “There is ever so much 
in the fields.” 

“It isn’t snow,” said Amy! “but narcissus 
flowers. The fields are white with them. Didn’t 
I tell you there were thousands? The fields are 
as white as snow!” 

And so they were. When the puffing little 
engine with its short train of cars stopped, Tom 
soon found the fields and fields of narcissus that 
Amy had promised him, and he and all the 
others gathered all the pretty, sweet flowers that 
they could possibly carry, and still the crowded 
fields did not show that any had been taken 
away. 

The narcissus flowers were so thick that almost 
no grass could be seen, but here and there, close 
around the roots of the narcissus, grew blue 
forget-me-nots. The children gathered bunches 
of these, and they made a beautiful contrast to 
the white blossoms. 

Tom had to confess his cousin was right and 
that there were thousands, even millions, of 
narcissus flowers, after all. 


“Why, the fields are even whiter and prettier | 


than our daisy fields are at home!” he exclaimed. 
ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 
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RosAMOND was being carried by her uncle to 
spend the day at his country home, when she 


gtass toward them, and Mamie ran and caught and Tom looked quite swollen up with national | said, “Uncle William, I want to tell you what a 


it and showed it to Tommy. 


pride. 


nice time I have had. I might forget to tell you 


A tumbleweed is a curious thing. Itisshaped| “But they grow wild here,’ said Amy. | when we come back.” 





RIDDLE. 
With the birds through air I fly; 


Deep in earth for gold I go; 
Hold great weights up to the sky; 

Send machinery to and fro; 
Draw great loads along the street; 
Carry death on pinions fleet. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


My first may be your hands at play, 
Perchance your eyes, but not your nose. 
Over my second every day 
Many a word of kindness goes. 
My whole lifts up its gorgeous head 
And seems to blaze in the garden bed. 


My first’s a sum of e/a I have never seen 
Though I have earned it often, and spent it, too, 

When money is my second, ’tis sometimes hard to 
My second is a pretty sight, although it’s rather 
My whole’s a sad misfortune caused by a summer 


rain; 
It makes much trouble in my first, and goes 
against the grain. 


11. 
My first is a delicacy of spring, 
M 
As we 


y second is small and round; 
0 about we see my whole 
Trailing along the ground. 


3. 
ENIGMATICAL ZOOLOGY. 


1. A wax candle. 2. A small hassock. 3. Grows 
on a dog. 4. A jolly time. 5. To mimic. 6. A 
letter of the alphabet. 7. Costly. 8. Used to stamp 
10. A gold coin. 11. An 
13. Parts of 
15. Naked. 


wax. 9. Used by tailors. 
old-fashioned hat. 12. A frying-pan. 
a chain. 14. A narrow lane and a shoe. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. 1. Chore. 2. Observe. 3. Peruse. 4. Cimeter. 


5. Donation. 6. Blunder. 7. Stride. 8. Shallow. 
9. Thrush. 10. String. 11. Inspire. 12. Flask. 13. 
Frantic. 14. Strut. 15. Retreat. 16. Blend. 17. 


Crash. 18. Afraid. 19. Strain. 20. Float. 21. Grasp. 
22. Heart. 

2.1. Pilgrim. 2. Screw-pine. 

3. 2. Cent, dent, dint, dine, dime. 3. Give, hive, 
hove, hole, hold. 4. Dirt, girt, gilt, gild, gold. 
5. Mile mole, mold, mood, rood. 6. Talk, tank, 
sank, sink, sing. 

4. A 
KR 


wrHe@ 
> ere 
ee 


T 
T 
Note-paper. 2. Rubber eraser. 3. Steel 
eraser. 4. Paste-bottle. 5. Pen extractor. 6. Cal- 
endar. 7. Mucilage. 8. Blue ink. 9. Envelopes. 
10. Rubber bands. 11. Ink-wells. 12. Shears. 13. 
Blotting-paper. 14. Letter-scales. 15. Typewriter 
paper. 16. Pens. 17. Paper-weights. 18. State- 
ment paper. 19. Sponge cup. 2. Penholders. 
21. Letter-paper. 22. Pins. 23. Rubber stamps. 
2. Seal and sealing-wax. 25. Postage-stamps. 
26. Black ink. 27. Stamp-box. 28. Pencil-sharpener. 
29. Paper-cutter. 30. Rule. 31. Pen-wiper. 32. 
Bill-holder. 33. Red ink. 34. Pen-rack. 35. Pen- 
cils. 36. Eye-shade. 37. Postal cards. 38. Bill- 
heads, 39. Copying ink. 40. Visiting-cards. 


6. 1. Attire, a tire. 2. Wasp, paws. 


5. 1. 
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A GREAT FIRE AT J ACKSONVILLE.—The 
most serious disaster which has befallen any 
American’ community since the inundation of 
Galveston last year visited Jacksonville, Florida, 
May 34, in a great fire which was started by a 
misplaced electric wire, and did not stay its 
course until it had destroyed 148 blocks of the 
heart of the city. The burned district is 13 
blocks wide and two miles long. Public build- 
ings, churehes, hotels, hospitals, business blocks 
and many fine residences were burned, several 
lives were lost, and about 10,000 people were 
made homeless. The loss is variously estimated 
at from $9,000,000 to $12,000,000. Relief meas- 
ures were promptly organized. 


A New CANAL TREAtTY.—The Secretary 
of State was occupied for some time before he 
left Washington in the President’s party in 
negotiations with Lord Pauncefote for a new 
canal treaty, in place of the one which was 
amended by the Senate and rejected by England. 
The chief point at issue is the neutralization of 
the canal, and if an arrangement can be reached 
upon that point which is satisfactory to the 


English government and to the Senate, it is 


thought that other difficulties can be surmounted. 

Tue CHINESE INDEMNITY.—The negotia- 
tions at Pekin were advanced one stage May ist 
by the agreement of the committee of the minis- 
ters on indemnity upon the sum of $327,000,000 
as the amount to be demanded of China by the 
powers. Upon the measures to be taken to 
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insure the payment of the indemnity the minis- 





ters were not agreed, some of them favoring and 
others opposing an inerease of customs duties. 
The fixing of the date of evacuation waits for the 
adjustment of the indemnity question; but the 
approach of the hot season makes the matter 
urgent. Field-Marshal von Waldersee has com- 
municated to the ministers the opinion of the | 
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generals that an international garrison of 6,000 | 











should be stationed in the Tientsin district, and 
one of 1,000 in Shan-hal- kwan. 

A GREAT STEAMSHIP PURCHASE. — One 
of the most important of recent ventures of 
American capitalists is the purchase by an 
American syndicate, represented by Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, of a controlling interest in the Leyland 
steamship line. This is one of the largest of 
English shipping companies. It owns 65 steam- 
ships, and operates lines between New York 
and Liverpool, Boston and Liverpool, Boston and 
London, Portland and Antwerp, Quebec and 
London, New Orleans and London and Liver- 
pool, and from Liverpool to the West Indies 
and to Portugal, Egypt and Constantinople. 


Texas OIL-FiELDs.—Extensive discoveries | 
of oil-fields in Texas have occasioned an excite- 
ment in that state which recalls the scenes in 
western Pennsylvania 40 years ago. There is a 
rush for oil-lands, and a feverish speculation in 
the shares of companies formed to develop the 
wells. A single recent issue of a Dallas news- 
paper contained advertisements of 37 companies, 
formed or forming, with nominal capital stock 
ranging all the way from $25,000 to $500,000, 
and aggregating more than $22,000,000. 


A Crisis IN Prussia. — King and parlia- 
ment are at odds in Prussia over the proposed 
construction of an extensive system of canals, 
whieh King William has much at heart. The 
government, at the initiative of the king, intro- 
duced a bill into the Landtag last January, 
providing for building these canals, but the 
agrarian opposition was so strong that it was 
impossible to pass the bill, and the king dissolved | 
the Landtag May 3d. At the same time Doctor 
von Miquel, minister of finance, and two other | 
ministers resigned. These ministers, earlier, had 
been instrumental in making an arrangement 
with the agrarians to put new protective duties 
on breadstuffs. It was expected that the agra- 
rians would reciprocate by giving the government 
their votes for the canal bill; but as they did not | 





do so, the government may reconsider its course | 


regarding the duties. 


falo opened May ist in a rather more advanced 
state of readiness than is usual with such enter- 
prises on opening day. But the heavy rains of | 
April had so delayed some of the preparations 
that the formal exercises of opening were post- 
poned until May 20th—‘ Dedication day.’”’ } 

A Lone QUARREL ADJUSTED.—There ares, 
been an estrangement between the governments | 
of Austria and Mexico, dating back to the time | 
when the Austrian Archduke Maximilian was | 
executed in 1867 by the republican government, | 
after the failure of the attempt to make him | 
Emperor of Mexico. During this long period | 
there has been a complete suspension of inter- 
course between the two governments, but recent 
overtures to end the estrangement have suc | 
ceeded. The Mexican Congress has passed a| 
bill reciting the fact of a reconciliation, and 
providing for a minister to Austria; and Austria 
wil) take similar action. 
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Ball 
Bearings. 
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Years. , 


Latest Attachments. 
Twin Spool Holder. 
Ball Bearings. 
Quartered Oak. 
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manship. 
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Feed. 
Double Lift. 
Double Lock Stitch. 


Self-Threading 
Shuttle. 


Self-Setting Needle. 









STYLE 2. 


What Users Say: 


Family of Twelve. 

I have had the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine nearly four years, and I am 
perfectly satisfied with it. It does all 
the machine work for a family of twelve, 
and I couldn’t keep house without it. 
—Kate E. Clough, N. Haverhill, N. H. 


Prefers the New Companion. 


I used a sewing machine at my sister’s 
which she had on trial. The price of it 
was $70.00. I much prefer the New 
Companion. My sister has since ordered 
a machine of you. The New Compan- 
ion speaks for itself. — Mrs. Samuel 
Warner, Pilot Rock, Ore. 


In Use Nine Years. 

I am very much pleased with my New 
Companion Sewing Machine, which I 
purchased nearly nine years ago. Would 
not take $40.00 for it if I could not get 
another. I find it jst as recommended. 
—Mrs. I. B. Humphrey, Washburn, Me. 


A Second Order. 


I am thinking of getting another of 
your good New Companion Sewing 
Machines to use in my business of dress- 
making. The one I purchased four years 
ago is very satisfactory.—J/7s. F. R. 
Hurd, Auburn, N. Y. 


Equal to the Best. 


I can cheerfully recommend the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. It gives 
perfect satisfaction, and does as good 
work as any high-priced machine I have 
ever used. I would not exchange it for 
any of my friends’ $45 machines.—A/rs. 
Chas. Ernst, Americus, Kans. 


A Birthday Gift. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine, 
which was a birthday present to my wife, 
is a perpetual source of pleasure to her. 
Indeed, it is a surprise that so perfect a 
piece of mechanism can be sold for so little 
money. — S. W, Smith, Denison, Tex. 


Used Six Years. 


Will you please send me a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine. A friend of 
mine has used one of your machines six 
years, and it is still perfectly satisfactory. 
I enclose money-order for $19.—Clay- 
ton Crowley, Fonesport, Me. 


Equals a $60 Machine. 

The New Companion Machine gives 
perfect satisfaction, and equals the $60 
machines sold here. The new improve- 
ments are grand. — Mrs. Oma Harper, 
Garland, Texas. 


A Treasure. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine 
purchased of you five years ago does 
excellent work. I consider it a treasure. 
Mrs. W. H. Matthews, Middlebury, Vt. 


As Good as Ever. 

I have used my New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine nearly three years, and it 
gives perfect satisfaction. It is just as 
good now as it was the day I got it. I 
have sewed on machines that cost $65, 
and my New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine sews just as well and runs just as 
lightly. —A/rs. K. Cyster, Little Oak, Ala, 


Would Not Exchange. 


I have had my New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine nearly a year, and it has 
proven itself indeed a ‘‘New Companion.”’ 
I would not exchange it for one which 
sells for $60 here.— Stella Ellis, Selkirk, 
Kans. 

A Beauty. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is called a beauty by each member of the 
family. My daughter has had experience 
with four of the highest-priced sewing 
machines, and says the New Companion 
is equal to the best and superior to some 
of them.—F. G. Shalling, Stonington, Ct. 


Never Out of Order. 

I am exceedingly well-pleased with 
my New Companion Sewing Machine. 
It pleases me in every way. Never out 
of order, always ready for any and every 
kind of work possible to be done on 
any sewing machine.— M/rs. Waldo M. 
York, Pasadena, Cal, 


After Seven Years. 


I have been using one of your ma- 
chines about seven years, and it is just as 
good to-day as when it was first run. I 
have done the same as two families’ sew- 
ing, and some of the time more, and 
have never broken a needle nor any part 
of the machine.— Miss Harriet Wood- 
mansee, Rockwells Mills, N. Y. 


On receipt of a postal card we will send to you free two 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS. 


These will tell you 


all about the New Companion Sewing Machine, and how we 
can supply them to our readers at a special price. . ‘ 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut: 


Style 1. Five Drawers ° * - . : $19.00 
Style 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers - ° $21.75 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet - . > + . $24.75 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, freight 


paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. 


In Colorado, New Mexico, 


Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four states, 
we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue 


$3 33 BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Recent REFERENCE in The Companion 
to the flexible sandstone which comes from the 
Punjab prompts a New Hampshire reader to call 
attention to some specimens of this mineralogical 
curiosity which he possesses, but which came 
from the vicinity of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
instead of from India. One is a slab nearly two 
feet long, an inch thick and four inches wide, and 
like the specimens described in The Companion, | 
bends under its own weight, and when supported | 
only at the ends, sags perceptibly in the center. 
Another proof of American resources and the 
dangerous competition of the United States! 





Tue TIGER’S MAKE-BELIEVE EyEs.—Mr. 
Beddard of the London Zoological Society calls 
attention to a peculiarity of the ears of tigers 
which he thinks may be| 
classed under the head | 
of “ protective markings.” 
On the back of each ear is 
a very bright white spot, 
and when the ears are di- 


are conspicuous from the 
. front. Mr. Beddard sug- 
gests that when the tiger is sleeping in the dim 
light of a cave or thicket the spots on its ears may 
appear to an enemy, looking in, as the gleam of 
its watchful eyes, and thus save the sleeper from 
an unexpected attack. 


“E.ecrric Guosts.”’—Dr. Oliver J. Lodge, 
in an address to electrical engineers in Birming- 
ham on February 27th, thus defined an electron, 
that new term of science which has recently 
assumed so much importanee: An atom is 
ordinarily associated with a charge, and force is 
required to separate the charge from the atom. 
The atomic charge, when separated, is called an 
electron. In an electrolyte, i. e., a substance 
decomposed by an electric current, there is a 
bodily transfer of atoms with their charges; ina 
metallic conductor the charges are handed on, as 
electrons, from atom to atom. In the discharge 
through highly rarefied gases the electric current 
is in its most simple form, “for here there is a 
tlow of electrons travelling by themselves, of dis- 
embodied charges or electric ghosts.” Electrons, | 
Doctor Lodge added, are the fastest moving of 
all known terrestrial objects, their speed being 
one-tenth that of light, which is 186,300 miles per 
second. 








MAGNALIUM, A NEw ALLOY.—Aluminum | 
and magnesium have recently been combined in | 
Germany to produce an alloy which does not | 
rust, and which is as light and tenacious as pure | 
aluminum, while it can be worked with the file | 
and the lathe. It is named magnalium. 

STEREOSCOPIC STUDY OF THE Moon.—It | 
has been observed that on account of the absence | 
of an atmosphere on the moon, and the consequent | 
lack of gradation in shadows, the eye of the) 
observer is seriously misled in judging the actual 
relief of objects forming the lunar landscapes. | 
Professor Prinz of Brussels has recently devel- | 
oped a method of avoiding this difficulty, and of 
seeing the craters and other details on the moon 
in their natural proportions. Taking advantage 
of the fact that as the moon travels around the 
earth the eccentricity of its orbit produces the 
effect of a slow libration, or balancing to and fro, 
which causes its face to be inclined now a little 
one way and now a little the other way, Pro- | 
fessor Prinz makes two photographs of the lunar 
object to be studied, at opposite points in the | 
libration, and then combines them in a stereo- | 
scope, whereupon the object stands forth in full | 
relief. This principle has hitherto been applied | 
only to photographs of the moon as a whole, and | 
not to particular craters or regions. 


LIFE NEAR THE EQuator.—The Reverend | 
Father Grison of Stanley Falls, Africa, writes | 
that Europeans have a very inaccurate idea of 
‘ropieal temperatures. He passed eight years at 
‘he equator on the Pacifie coast, he says, and 
lever saw the mercury above 85°, while at 
Stanley Falls the maximum is 90°, and the nights | 

ire deliciously cool. On the other hand, there | 
ure frequent tempests of indescribable violence, 
and Father Grison has counted 66 lightning flashes 
‘n one minute, the thunder being continuous, and 
as seen 10 thunderbolts strike within a radius 


of a few hundred meters in the space of two 
ours, 

A THERMOMETER ElGut Mines U p.—The 
xploration of the air by means of balloons carry- 
ng self-registering instruments is pursued with 

‘ouch vigor in Europe. On February 7th there 
vere simultaneous ascents from many points, 
xtending from France to Austria and Russia. 
ne unmanned balloon near Paris reached an 
tevation of 41,656 feet, not much short of eight 
iniles. The temperature of the air at that height, | 
is Shown by a self-registering thermometer, was 

Another balloon | 





57° below zero, Fahrenheit. 
near Berlin found the same temperature at an 
elevation 10,000 feet less. These experiments 
“re expected to throw much light on the laws of 
storms and of atmospheric circulation. 
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Dr. Hayes of Buffalo 


Cures Asthma 
and Hay Fever to Stay Cured || | 
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FOR 23 YEARS 1900. | 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 

| has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send | 

prepaid the goost complete treatise on the pabje ct of 
Sancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you | 

to persons whom we have successfully treated that 

were similarly afflicted. 

DRS. W.E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


1877. 











THE BICYCLE adds to woman’s 
powers, ministers to her health and hap- 
piness. There is no better wheel for 
women than the FEATHERSTONE, 








From Monday to Saturday—at every 
turn in the kitchen work—a Wickless 
Blue Flame Oil Stove will save labor, 
time and expense—and keep the cook 
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odor. 


Made in several sizes, from one 


burner to five. If your dealer does not 
have them, write to nearest agency of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 








: agus Resilient Mattress. 
It is a fine, light, silky or from theEriodendon 
Anfractuosum tree. mak: 


6 It does not — or 
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-_ soft, dry mattress. We ship anywhere 
y Sleep on one 
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us at one-half cost. FOU 
Catalogues with large photographic engravings and 
full detailed specifications sent free to any address. 
WE SHIP any bicycle ON APPROVAL to any one without 
a cent deposit in advance and allow it to be ridden on 
You: take abso- 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. ‘oy st. 


in ordering from us, as you do not need to pay a cent if 
the bicycle does not suit you. 
500 Second-Hand Wheels ‘3: ) $3 $8 
2 our Chicago retail stores, standard makes, many good as new, te A 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED oiifiis omic P90 mouel 
bicycle. In your spare time you can make $/0 to a week besides 
having a wheel to ride for yourself. 


WE WANT a reliable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in exchange 
for a bicycle. Write to-day for free catalogue and our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. 13G, CHICAGO. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the popes. All 
additional pages over CT ee Hy is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN _BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 

| 
| 





your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

WDiscontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subseriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CONSUMPTION. 


OW that the value of the open-air | 
treatment of consumption has 
been demonstrated, the great im- 
portance of an early diagnosis of 
the disease is evident. 

Unfortunately, it is by no means 
easy to recognize the disease in its 
incipiency, for the early symptoms 
are not distinctive, and the cause of the failing 
health is often not suspected until the disease has 
become firmly established. 

The symptoms calling attention especially to 
disease of the lungs are generally late in appearing, 
and the physician’s suspicions will usually have 
been aroused long before there is any severe cough 
or profuse expectoration. 

At first there is merely a falling off in health; 
the person is ‘a little below par,” and his friends 
remark that he is losing flesh. He is not actually 
ill, and his condition causes him little anxiety, 
being attributed toa rush of work, or to worriment 
caused by a business hitch or some fainily trouble. 

But as time goes on, aud the supposed cause of 
the trouble has been removed, the patient does not 
recover his strength; on the contrary, the gradual 
decline continues and a noticeable pallor appears. 
The lips are bluish, the eyes are abnormally white, 
the pinkish hue of the nails fades out, the mucous 
membrane of the mouth is pale—in medical 
language, the patient is anzmic. 

This pallor is a suspicious sign; and another 
symptom of marked significance is a rapid pulse, 
one that beats continuously ninety or one hundred 
times a minute. At this time there is usually, 
also, more or less fever, although it may be so slight 
as to be detected only by a frequent use of the 
thermometer. 

A fourth symptom of importance is increased 
perspiration, usually most marked in the first 
hours after midnight,—night sweats,—but some- 
times troublesome in the daytime as well. 

Cough during this period is as often absent as 
present, and in any case is seldom more than a 
nervous hacking; later it becomes more persistent, 
and some expectoration appears. But by this 
time the physician can generally detect signs of 
lung trouble by an examination of the chest, and 
the discovery of tubercle bacilli when the expecto- 
rated matter is studied under the microscope will 
remove all doubts as to the nature of the malady. 

Of course one who has persistent anemia, a 
rapid pulse, night sweats, and perhaps fever, is 
not necessarily in the early stages of consumption, 
although there is ground for suspicion. Even if he 
is, however, there need be no excessive alarm, for 


THE EARLY SYMPTOMS OF | 








the disease at this stage is almost positively 
curable, and its early detection is therefore a 
blessing. 
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A NOVEL CHECKER - BOARD. 
T°: prettiest kind of a story of Mr. Dodgson 


Oxford comes from Good Words. She was 
a sensitive little girl, rather fastidious in her tastes, 
and was made quite unhappy one winter by 
having to wear a frock she did not like—a wool of 
a large checked pattern in light blue and light 
drab. 

One day, when she was going with her father 
to pay a visit to Mr. Dodgson, she was put into the 
hated dress, and in spite of protests and tears, was 
forced to wear it. When she got to her friend’s 
house her tears were dried, but her eyes were still 
red, and it was not long before she had opened her 
full heart. 

“But it seems a nice, warm dress, Alice,” Mr. 
Dodgson said. 

“It is warm,” she admitted, with overflowing 
eyes. 

Then, seeing her grief, Mr. Dodgson drew her 
kindly to him and told her a lovely story of the 
sheep and the fleece ; the washing of the wool; the 
carding and the spinning; the shuttle and the click, 
click of the looms; the thickening of the cloth, and 
then how it was packed for the shops and sold. 

The story was so interesting that the little girl’s 
tears had quite disappeared by the time it was 


(Lewis Carroll) and a little girl friend in| an appetite,” said the physician to an anxious 





THE YOUTH'S 


finished, and she patted the front of her despised 
frock with a new interest. 


“Brown's Camphoratea Saponaceous Dentifrice.” | Adv. | 


COMPANION. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 





“I shall like it better now, and 1 won’t be silly 
any more,” she said, bravely. 

“There are lots of little girls in the world, Alice, 
who would like to have a warm, useful dress like 
yours. And not only is it useful, it 1s very 
amusing; at least, you might make it so.” 

“How?” she cried. ‘Tell me, please.” 

“You shall see,” Mr. Dodgson said, laughing, as 
he brought out from a drawer a draft-board and 
men, also a square drawing-board, which he told 
her to put under the skirt of her dress. Then, 
Alice sitting on one little stool, he on another, they 
played a most novel game of drafts on the large 
blue and drab squares of her dress. It was a 
splendid game and she won it, and her father | 
laughed and said: 

“It was a grand idea to turn her into a real | 
walking draft-board!” | 

She forgot all her troubles and was quite merry, 





and often afterward Mr. Dodgson would say: | quit the use of coffee as it is for a whisky or | 
tobacco fiend te break off, except that the coffee- | 


“Put on the blue and gray frock, Alice, when you | 
come for a game of drafts.” 


® © 
A SCOTCH DIALOGUE. 


delivered when he was entertained by the White- | 


friars’ Club. It illustrates the national character. | within ten days or two weeks after coffee is left 
ull morning, one | off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the reason 
He was met at the | that the poison to the nerves has been discontinued, 
door by his friend’s wife, and the dialogue went | and in its place is taken a liquid that contains the 
wae: | most powerful elements of nourishment. 


In a dull Scotch village, on a d 
neighbor called upon another. 


“Cauld?” 
“Aye. Gaen to be weety [rainy], I think.” | 
ae Is John in?” 

“Oh, aye, he’s in.” 
“Can I see him?” 
“No. ” 


“But I wanted to see him.” , 

“Aye, but you canna see him—John’s deid.” 

“Deid?” 

“Sudden?” 

o> e.”’ 

“Very sudden?” 
d ” 


“BEL be cut engtting sheet 6 pet of int 

= e say on ng about a 0 een pain 

before he de ape . = . | 
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COMFORTABLE HERMITAGE. 


Near Marquette, Wisconsin, according to a 
Wisconsin paper, an old man has lived for several 
years inatree. He is a first-class cabinet-maker, 
and when he came to Marquette from Detroit, he 
took up his residence in the hollow trunk of a tree 
near the town. 


The tree is a huge linden, sawed off about fifteen 
feet from the ground, and in it the occupant has- 
brought to bear his accomplishments as a work- 
man. He has cut a door and window. The inner 
walls of his home are ceiled and papered. A 
circular seat extends round the room from door to 
window, and there is a comfortable pile of furs 
that makes a luxurious bed. The place is warmed, 
when warmth is needed, with an oil-stove. The 
man plays fifteen different musical instruments 
and with these and books entertains himself a 
his visitors. Some people will ae be ready 
to say that a man who plays en instruments 
oughé to live in a hermitage. 
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DOG AND KITTEN. 


A correspondent sends to the London Spectator 
the following anecdote : 


The servant man of a family took a kitten to 
a pond with the intention of drowning it. His 
master’s — went with him, and when the kitten 
was thrown into the water the dog sprang in and 
brought it back to land. 

A second time the man threw it in, and again the 
dog rescued it; and when for the third time the 
servant tried to drown it, the dog, as resolute to 
save the little helpless life as man was to 
destroy it, swam with it to the other side of the 
peo, ran all the way home with it, and deposited 
t before the kitchen fire. 

From that time the dog kept constant watch 
over the kitten. The two were inseparable, even 
sharing the same bed. 


*® © 


BADEN -POWELL’S RUDENESS. 


During the campaign in South Africa, last year, 
General Baden-Powell tapped a telegraph-wire, 
and heard the Boer commander Grobler ask 
General Botha to send reenforcements at once, as | 
the British had cornered him. 

This story was related by the London papers, | 
and Baden-Powell was much applauded for his 


strategy and good luck. 
But one little girl, five years ott, es opinions of | 
ne liet, a Vv 








TAM 100 all different genuine Mauri- | 
tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba. 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., with nice | 
ALBUM all for only 10¢. A splendid bargain. | 
1901 list now ready, FREE. Agents wanted, 50% 
com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. | 





can earn money at home by introducing ‘‘ CARBONA,"” 
| the new non-inflammable cleaning fluid. Sells at sight 
Vacation expenses earned by a ra hours’ work wee uy. 


intelligent Boys and Girls 





For particulars address Co.,Marshall.Va 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
© BOSTON, MASS. 





Makers and Importers of every 
(instrument that’s Musical. 


%. 
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CATALOGUES FREE. 





user can quit coffee and take up Postum Food | 
| Coffee without any feeling of a loss of the morning | 
beverage, for when Postum is well boiled and | 
served with cream, it is really better in point of 
| flavor than most of the coffee served nowadays, 
The British Weekly prints a story told by Ian | and to the taste of the connoisseur it is like the 
Maclaren in a brilliant address on Scotch humor, | flavor of fine Java. 


statements by changing from coffee to Postum | 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 
CURIOUS RESULTS WHEN COFFEE-DRINKING 


1S ABANDONED. 
It is almost as hard for an old coffee-toper to 
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SNAP!’ 


The Ball and Socket * 


Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and eyes, etc. . 
ware of Imitations. See that our trade-mark 


66 
HEAR IT SNAP!” 

—is on every card. You will then have the orig- 
inal and genuine; the best in finish and quality 
Send dealer’s name and 2cent stamp 
Jor samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. Co., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., 
Makers of Snap Fasteners of every kind 
for every purpose. 

PORTER BROTHERS & COMPANY, Selling Agents, 
78-80 Worth 8t.,N. ¥. 68 Essex St., Boston. 

















A great transformation takes place in the body 





It is easy to make this test and prove these 





| Food Coffee. 




















AN HOUR OF CYCLING 


on the spam | road, where air 
is pure, is worth a barrel of tonic. 
TRY IT, on a light running 


















are wheels which are all we 
claim for them, and that is a 
great deal. 

RAMBLER makers are exact- 
ing as well as Rambler riders. 


$60 to $35 


Indian Poster Covered Catalog Free 


RAMBLER SALES 
DEPARTMENT 





CLEVELAND 
BICYCLE, $75 to $40 


Catalog free 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 
Westfield, Mass., and Chicago 
















the Flat-Ended Teeth | 


with circular biting edges }| 
that smooth out wrinkles, )_ 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 














Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are all made this 
way. *s the 


rig) t way. 
Bailey’s name on every brush pe. pop hem 
Beware of Imitations. (Agents wanted.) 
Found at All Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price. 
Rubber Complexion Brush, $ .50 
*s Complexion rT: 10 
and Sham Brush . -75 
Bath and Fiesh Brush 1.50 
Toilet Brush (large) -50 
Toilet Brush (small) -25 
Glove Cleaner . . -10 
Catalogue Free of Everything m Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











her own concerning the exploit. ery | 
attentively to the account of the proceeding and to 
the approving comments of the elder members of 
the family, and when they had finished she said, 
decisively : 

“Well, I think it was very rude of him to listen.” 


® © 


TOO MUCH. 
“You say you think your boy has too great 


mother. “Do you realize how much a growing 
boy can eat?” 


“T should think I ought to, if an pony | does,” 
returned the boy’s parent. “Pil just put the case 
to you, doctor, 

“Where we were, up in the mountains, this | 
summer, the waitress would come in and say to 
my boy: ‘We have fried fish, steak, liver and 
bacon, baked and fried potatoes, rye biscuit, | 
muffins and dry toast.’ 

“And that boy Ned would say, ‘I’ll take it all, 
please—and some eggs.’”’ 
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SEVERAL STILL LACKING. | 
| 
} 


The blasé man, with a cold, cynical, destroying 
knowledge of the world, is a melancholy spectacle, 
especially when he develops early. 4 

“1 tell you,” said a young man of this class, “1 
have been up and down the world a good deal, and | 
mixed with all kinds of people, and I have mighty 

rt) 


little faith in preachers or any other kin 
reformers. People are all alike. I know them. 
I’ve cut my eye-teeth.” 

“Thee doesn’t seem to have cut thy wisdom- 
teeth yet,” remarked an old Quaker, who happened | 
to hear him. \ 
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Steel Pens. 





THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS. 





No pens can be made any better. Many 
are cheaper but none so lasting, or have so 
| perfect and smooth points. 

Select a Pen Suitable for Your Writing 
from a complete sample card poy oe 3 42 
pens, different patterns, points and flexibil 
which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 25c. 


Srencerian Pen Co., 


ity, 


349 Broadway, New York. 
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¢ URING the last four years the 
D Columbia Bevel-Gear Chai:- 
less Bicycle, because o! 
ease of propulsion and supe!:” 
adaptability to all conditions of ridi! 
has demonstrated anew the met 
enjoyment and physical benefit 
be derived from cycling. Models‘ 
1901, $75. Columbia Chain Bicyc\<s 
for 1901, $50. Cushion fra 
$5 extra. Coaster brake, $5 ex' 
Catalogue of dealers, or by mat: 
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Camp For Boys. 


Fryeburg-on-the-Saco, Maine. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON ” Institute and Train- | 
ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. | 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
Summer School. keeping, etc. Individual instruc. 
tion. Boston Commercial ls t., Bosto 


College, 18 Boylston 8 
AGENTS w NTED in all towns to sell the Com- 
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| long to learn the lesson. Then for a time ride 
| him with snaffle alone, letting the curb-rein lie 
on his neck ready for use if needed. After a 
few lessons you can abandon the snaffle-bridle | 


pe o>); 
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altogether. 3 Aiton sense forchos fovveztorminating caters wich or without tutoring. Inquire of Prof.J.1.Tay- 
ON DISTANT HILLS. | A horse travelling under the side-saddle should and large protits. Send twenty-five cents for sample. | lor, Chauncy-Hall School, 458 Boy!ston St., Boston 
| American Torch & Heating Co., 16 Commer , Boston. 





On distant hills some tinted ray lead off with the right foot, or the rider will be | 
Now rests a while, then fades away | very uncomfortable. lo make him lead off thus 
In shifting blue or purple glow, | turn him very slightly to the left across the way, 
Whose changing shadows seem to show —_| facing in the direction you are going. Start him 
The brilliant splendor of the day. | from this position by touching the right foreleg | 
ee eee | with the whip. ‘This leg, being in advance, will 





Williston Seminary Academy for Boys, 


Easthampton, Mass. 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 

| Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, mile and straightaway 
track. 6lst year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
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Ofttimes a garb of somber gray 
Is Nature’s pleasure to bestow 
On distant hills. 


Like constant, loving friends are they 
Who feel our changing moods, now gay 
Or now in sadness bathed; and so 
As joys and sorrows come and go 
We read kind Nature’s sympathy 
On distant hills. 


LERoY PHILLIPS. 
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THE GIRL ON HORSEBACK. 


The girl who rides a thoroughly trained saddle- 
horse in a city park or along city streets will 
probably not need these suggestions, but the girl | 
in the small town or in the country, who| 
occasionally rides the family horse, or who has, 
perhaps, a mount of her own which has never 
been rightly trained, may find them useful if she 
herself has had no instruction in riding. 

To begin with, no girl should ride a horse who 





MOUNTED. 


does not know how to saddle and bridle him. | 
This, not because she ought herself to do these 
things, but because ignorance of how they should 
be done may cause danger to herself and suffer- 
ing to the horse. A riding-bridle is a more 
complicated affair than the one used for driving, 
and if it in any way interferes with the freedom 
of the horse’s head it may cause him to stumble 
and give his rider a bad fall. At the same time 
it must be so fitted as to give the rider full control 
over him. 

The check-straps should be tight enough to 
hold the bit in place without wrinkling the 
corners of the mouth; the curb-chain should lie 
just back of the chin, and should be tight enough 
to keep the bit from turning in his mouth, yet not 
so tight as to give too great leverage. With the 
chain too tight on an ordinary curb-bit, a child 
might almost break a horse’s jaw. The throat- 
latchet should be loose enough to admit your 
whole hand between it and the throat. 

The saddle should be well padded, and should 
not press against the horse’s withers. One 
should be able to put three fingers between the 
arch of the saddle and the withers—the upper 
edges of the shoulder-blades. A sore back will 
often cause a horse to flinch so badly as to go 
down on his knees; so that your own safety, as 
well as humane feeling, prompts care in this 
regard. The saddle should have a knee-horn 
and a leaping, or “third” horn, and, for safety, 
should never be covered with smooth leather. 
Buckskin or plush should be used. 

Never use the “slipper” stirrup. It is danger- 
ous. Use the rounded wooden stirrup of the far 
W est, with a leather guard to keep the foot from 
going in too far. 

One should never ride wearing a hat that 
requires the head to be held in any restrained 
position to keep it on. Such restrained holding 
of the head while exercising will surely, in time, 
set up serious irritation in the spine at the back 
of the neck. 

If your horse is one that is used much in | 
harness and with a check-rein, you will probably | 
have to cure him of bearing on the rein in | 
travelling under saddle. To do this use two! 
bridles or a bridle with two bits, curb and 
snafile, and separate reins for each. When he | 
begins to be heavy in hand take the snaffle-reins | 
in the right hand, the curb-reins in the left, and 
hold all very tight, but keep the left snaffle-rein | 
tighter than the other three. Keep this up until | 
he bends his nose in and eases on the bit. ‘Then 
relieve the pressure a little. It will not take him 





be the one thrown farthest forward, although it 


To do this, lift a little on the bit, and tap the left 
foreleg with the whip. This may take several 
lessons; but persist, and in time you will 

able to make him change the lead foot while 


| running. 


A good seat and good hands are essential to 
good riding. ‘To get the former, adjust the right 
knee over the upper horn of the saddle, facing 
straight ahead and looking squarely between the 
horse’s ears. The left knee should just touch 
the curve of the lower horn when the foot is in 
the stirrup, the leg hanging straight from the 
knee with the heel lower than the toe. Do not 
bear any weight in the stirrup. Keep the balance 
by the knee-grip on the two horns. Never lean 


to right or left except when turning a corner. | 


It will help you to get a square 
seat if you practise riding ata 
canter with the reins on the 
neck of the horse and your 
foot out of the stirrup, by 
sheer muscular poise keeping 
your body squarely in the 
middle of the saddle. ‘“‘Good 
hands” are sensitive hands, 
that yield lightly to the gentle 
tug which at every step the 
horse gives at the bit. The 
hands should give to this tug, 
and play lightly back and forth 
with its motion. 

To “rise to the trot’’ seems 
difficult. to most riders in the 
side-saddle. If the rise is 
from the stirrup it hurts the 
horse, and is likely to cause 
the saddle to turn. It should be 
from the right knee and thigh. 
The trot is a rhythm of three, 
which a little careful practice 
will enable you to catch and 
maintain in your rise. Let the 
horse toss. you up, and control 
your descent by the knee and 
the muscles of the thigh. It 
sounds more difficult than it is. 

Sitting a leap is an accom- 
plishment that is often useful 
in country riding. If your horse has been 
taught to jump, so much the better. If he has 
not, practise leading or driving him over a bar, 
which you can gradually raise until he has to 
jump it. At first always reward him when he 
does well, and never whip him to make him go 
over. Half an hour a day for a month at this 
exercise ought to make him ready to take an 
average fence in your rides. 

In riding you will always, at the moment of 
taking the leap, feel the horse gathering himself 
for the spring. As he rises, lean forward in the 
saddle and give him a loose rein. As he comes 
down on the other side lean boldly backward, 
take a tight grip with both knees, and be careful 
to keep a light rein. Let your hand give to the 
out-thrust of his head, but be ready to support 
him by the rein if he stumbles. This is really 
about all there is to that bugbear known as 
taking the leap. 

And now for a word about courtesy in riding. 
Nearly all riders seem to forget it. Only a few 
days ago I saw a young lady canter her horse 
along a crowded thoroughfare, spreading con- 
sternation among; pedestrians. 

A courteous rider, in the park or on a country 
road, will never pass a pedestrian at a canter. 
He or she will pull in to a slow trot in passing, 
and thereby show good horsemanship as well as 
good manners. 

Never gallop up behind a driven horse. You 
may cause a runaway. Come up ata trot, and 
pass on the left. If you see that the horse in 
front is alarmed, as driven horses often are by a 
saddled horse, get by as quietly but as quickly as 
possible. 

it is the business of a rider to keep out of the 
way of all vehicles. If he does not, his horse is 
likely to get hurt against passing wheels. The 
rule of the road is, as in driving, in meeting a 


team keep to the right; overtaking one, pass on | 


the left. 

When riding with a party, never strike your 
horse unexpectedly, or start off suddenly to race, 
as many thoughtless riders do. You know what 
you are going to do, but the other riders may be 
taken by surprise, and serious accidents are often 
brought about in this way. 

Remember that when on horseback you are a 
very conspicuous figure, and that it is equally in 
your power to excite admiration and give pleasure 
by your skill and your kindliness of manner, or 
to cause inconvenience, even disaster, through 
your lack of these qualities. 

ADELINE KNAPP. 


| Worcester, Mass. Courses of study in Mechanical, 
| Civil and Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 200- 
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| make him change the “lead” foot while cantering. | GRAPHOPHONE, 
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PHONOGRAPH, aceatirient, $2.09. | 


| by mail, increased volume and tone, 50%, thousands in 
| use. Easily applied. Agents wanted. Booklet free. 
John Ogden, (Gen’l N. E. Agent), Box 1020, Providence, R. I. 


MY SITUATION 


WITH WALTER C. MENTZER & Co. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—C.E. Barker, Livermore Falls,Me. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Camp Algonquin, Asquam Lake, 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. Opens June 28. 
Sixteenth Season. Closes Sept. 6. 


On high, dry land; excellent cuisine ; beating. bathing, 
| athletic sports, tutoring, careful supervision; refer- 
ences required. Send for illus. circular. E. De Meritte, 
Principal the De Meritte School, 553 Boylston Street, Boston. 














The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 


and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. 1. 


A technical-scientific college for young men and 
young women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, Biolo 
and General Science lead to the degree of B. 5. 
Preparatory Department. Dormitories. Tuition 
free. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 











YALE’S AWNINGS, 
Tents and Flags. 


|i Everything in the CANVAS LINE Made to Order. 


Contracts taken for Canopies, Tents and Dec- 

orations at wodsings receptions, etc., anywhere 
| in New England. Then you want the best write 
| or call on the house that has been noted for 
| superior work since its establishment in 1847. 


R. M. YALE 6 COMPANY, 
45 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 














Made for Wood or Metal. Bedsteads. 

It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 

Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 
name-plate, ** Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 
Illustrated booklet free. Address Dept. A 
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Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, 

etc. Our premium Cata- 

logue yours for the asking. 
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Home Supply Co., Dept. B, 70 Centre St., New Haven, Conn. | 


NIPPLE. 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sick- 
ness among infants in summer. 
Cannot collapse. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Sample aipeee and our book, 
“Worth Reading,"’ Sent FREE 
for two-cent stamp. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 
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OUR SYSTEM 


of shipr og the 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


— 





WOON, 


direct from the factory to the home 


has saved thousands of dollars to 


our subscribers. 


Would you know more about 
this superb machine send us vour 
name and address upon a postal 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

















cost. 








N cooking, when an ingredient has lost 
its strength you use more than the 
receipt calls for. 

pays to get fresh goods. 
strength and your money’s worth. This 
is especially true of coffee. 
exposed to air, quickly loses strength, and 
double the quantity is required. Many women 
pay as much for cheap coffee as Chase 
& Sanborn’s famous “Seal Brand” would 
Seal Brand is shipped in air-tight 
cans on the day it is roasted. You get the 
full strength. Try it once! 


When buying, it 
That means full 


Roasted coffee, 





In 1-lb. and 2-lb. Tin Cans 


(air-tight) 


Other high grades in richly 
colored parchment bags (mois- 
ture-proof). 
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Forceful—Fascinating—Entertaining. 


Uncle Terry, 


The Great New England Novel, 
By Charles Clark Munn. 

















“The author writes in a frank, indulgent and 
hearty manner, skilfully outlining his characters.” 
—Boston Herald. 


“« My life’s been like most everybody else’s—a 
streak o’ lean an’ a streak o’ fat, with lean predom- 
inatin’.”"—Uncie Terry. 

Finely Bound und Illustrated, 
Price $1.50. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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Three Weeks 
in Colorado 


Will put new life in you. The 
trip is easily made. Only two 
nights on the road from 
New England if you use our 
Chicago-Denver Limited train. . 


Low-price tickets are on sale 
during the summer, so the 
expense is not great... 


The Colorado hotels are excellent 
and prices moderate. The country 
and climate are simply ideal. 


Investigate. Send TO-DAY 
6 cents in postage for our 
book on Colorado. Beautifully 
illustrated and with a good map. 
For tickets and sleeping-car berths kindly see 


W. J. O’MEARA, New England Passenger Agent 
C.B. &Q. R.R., 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
SINCERE 


IMITATIONS | -tattery 


| BEWARE 





MAY 23, 1001. 





















Cotton OR. 


Goclale 


A DELICATE CONFECTION AND 
OUD FOR LUNCHES. 


10 AND 25 CENT PACKAGES. 


also the imprint, 


BOSTON 












BY MAIL OR FROM DEALERS. MADE BY 


Winthrop [dake 








The IMITATIONS 


Only Resemble in Form. 
Every GENUINE package is printed 


in red in our specially engraved script 
type, and bears the trade mark and 


WinthgN Balbir 


EVERY GENUINE 


This is a dainty cracker, especially made for thls CHOCOLATE 
conte ion, cover w our celebra fs z 
CHOCOLATE. CRACKER 


BEARS THE IMPRINT, 


Winthrop dake 













































CONSECRATION OF THE SWORDS---LES HUGUENOTS. 4 
Reputation never comes by accident, but G@ 


is the result Fy of painstaking toil and 
well-directed effort. » 











MAKER 0F BOSTON CHOCOLATES 


This is why musicians of national famein- @ 
dorse—this is why fifty-three Gold and Silver 
Medals have been awarded — the ° 


McPhail Piano. 








The Detroit Jewel Gas 
panes burns eight times as 
much air as gas. The air goes 
through the mixers and forms an im- 
portant part of the fuel. It turns the ordi- 
nary yellow gas flame into an intensely hot 
blue flame. In no other stove is this feature 
brought to such scientific perfection as in the 


4 Detroit Jewel 4 


No other stove gives the same cooking service at 
so small a cost. This Range is the nearest ap- 
proach to perfection attained in gas range mak- 
ing. You can get it from your dealer or gas 
company. If they try to sell you something 

else, insist and accept no substitute. 
“Cooking by Gas,” containing about 200 rec- 
ipes by such well known experts as Marion 
Hurland, Mrs. Hill rs. Lincoln, 
Mrs. Armstrong, Miss Clarke, 
3 Colling. ree. Mention 
Youth’s Companion. 


Lad 





Brilliant in Tone — Beautiful in Appear- 
ance — Reasonable in Price. 
This is why we urge you to carefully exam- 
ine the McPhail before you buy any other. 
For 62 years Made on Honor — Sold on Merit. @ 


FREE Our Hand. Art Catal 

shows this scene and fourteen 
others six times larger. Send for tt.... " 

A.M. McPhail PianoCo.,784 Washington St.,Boston. 

















The “HOME WINTHROP” 


bakes with one-third less fuel than any 
other range. 

No other range has a dust-flue which 
takes all the dust up the chimney, even 
if the draft-slide is open when you 
shake the grate. 

The ‘‘HOME WINTHROP” bakes 
as well and as evenly in any part of the 
oven late in the afternoon with an old 
fire as other ranges do in the morning 
with a new fire. 

Other good ranges heat only four or 
a part of five sides of the oven. 

The ‘‘HOME WINTHROP” heats 
ALL of five sides of the oven. 

The price is from $5.00 to $8.00 
less than other high-grade ranges are 
sold for. 

If your dealer hasn’t got it, write 
us for prices. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 




















Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. 


Price $24.00. Half-Price to Companion Readers. 


Treats authoritatively every subject of interest to any class of persons. 


Biographies of men and women up 


to 1899 are given, as well as the stories of the lives of great leaders of past centuries. The growth of the nations, 


discoveries in science and 


eat inventions are treated exhaustively, as well as 


scientific and philosophical subjects. 


wane? Wenner; Waris 

BRNERS WERNERS WERNER'S 

UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL U 
~"CYCI OPE 


N »EDIA "NCycippEDIA 
SS 
A 


ENCYci¢ 


A thousand questions arise which it will answer reliably, and without any doubt or delay. It will assist the boys 
and girls in their various school studies; it will equip the rising youth for their chosen vocations in life. 
solve the difficulties of the adult worker, and will entertain and enlighten all by a concurrent use with the reading 
and discussion of the affairs of the outer world. 


Twelve large volumes 7 x 9% x 2 inches in size. 
Publishers’ price for the set is $24.00. 


Se S 
‘WERNERS WERNER'S (W 
NIVERSAL UNIVERSAL UI 


9 ; wth A “ 
ERNERS leeereeal WERNER'S 
NIVERSAL UNIVERSA 
YCLOPEDIA ENCycLopEDIA "XcyciopEDIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
———— hah eae 


It also contains 


201 Columbus Avenue, 





“ “ See 
WERNER WERNERS, ,WERNERS, WER 
UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL UNIVE 
NCyc_opeviA ENcycopepiA ENcycLopEDIA ENcycyopEDlA ENcyCLOPEDI* 
ee ee es ae 


NE HU 


Weight packed for shipping 45 Ibs. Bound in fine English cloth and printed on good paper. 
: ur price to our readers is only $12.00, freight charges paid by us. 
On receipt of a postal we will send you sample pages and one of the maps. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


thousands of questions on historical, 


This is 
Preeminently 
the 
Encyclopedia 
for the 
Business Man 


and 
Scholar. 


NERS  WERNER'S 
RSAL UNIVERSAL 


It will 


DRED LARGE MAPS. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 








